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‘THE BLIND BROTHER. 
A Story of the Pennsylvania Coal Mines. 


[The author received, for this story, the First Prize— 
Fifteen Hundred Dollars—offered by the Companion in | 
1886 for the best Serial Story.] 


In EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VI. 
| 


The Fall. 


It was true. Carolan’s quick eye had noticed 
the opportunity for Rennie to escape, and his fer- 


tile brain had been swift in planning an imme- whip-lash over Billy’s ears as he spoke, and 


diate rescue. The few mem- 
bers of his order that he could 
find on the instant were gath- 
ered together; there was a sud- 
den onslaught at a dark corner 
of the Court-House Square ; the 
sheriff and his deputy lay prone 
upon the ground, and _ their 
prisoner was slipping away 
through the dark, foggy streets, 
with a policeman’s bullet whiz- 
zing past his ears, and his band 
of rescuers struggling with the 
amazed officers. 

But the sheriff of Luzerne 
County never saw Jack Rennie 
again, nor was the hand of the 
law ever again lafd upon him, 
in arrest or punishment. 

As Tom walked home from 
the railroad station that night 
through the drizzling rain, his 
heart was lighter than it had 
been for many a day. 

True, he was nervous and 
worn with excitement and 
fatigue, but there was with him 
a sense of duty done, even 
though tardily, which brought 
peace into his mind and light- 
ness to his footsteps. 

After the first greetings were 
had, and the little home group 
of three was seated together by 
the fire to question and to talk, 
Tom opened his whole heart. While his mother | 
and Bennie listened silently, often with tears, he | 
told the story of his adventure at the breaker on 
the night of the fire, of his temptation and fall at 
Wilkesbarre, of his mental perplexity and acute 
suffering, of the dramatic incidents of the trial, 
and of his own release from the bondage of brib- 
ery. 

When his tale was done, the poor blind brother, 
for whose sake he had stepped into the shadow of 
sin, and paid the penalty, declared, with laughter 
and with tears, that he had never before been so 
proud of Tom and so fond of him as he was at 
that moment; and the dear, good mother took 
the big fellow on her lap, as she used to do when 
he was a little child, and held him up close to 
her heart, and rocked him till he fell asleep, and 
into his curly hair dropped now and then a tear, 


nex’ train, an’ no porters ’lowed!” squeaked out 
a little fellow, backing his mule up to the second 
trip. 


yez,” said Patsey Donnelly, the most mischievous 
lad of them all. 
mule viciously in the ribs, and that beast began 
| playing such a tattoo with his heels against the 
| front of the car as drowned all other noises in 
| its clatter. 


*’*Commodation ahead! Parly cars on the 
“T’ll poke the fire a bit an’ git the steam up fur 


Whereupon he prodded Tom’s 


“Whoa, Billy!” shouted Tom, helping Bennie 
into the rear car of the trip. ‘Whoa, now! 
Stiddy—there, git-tup!”” cracking his long leather 





climbing into the front car. 
Whoop!” 

Away went Tom and Bennie, rattling up the 
long heading, imitating alternately. the noise of 
the bell, the whistle, and the labored puffing of a 
locomotive engine; while the sound waves, unable 
to escape from the narrow passage which confined 
them, rolled back into their ears in volumes of 
resounding echoes. 


“Git-tup! Go it! 





Ah, they were happy boys that morning! happy 
even though one was smitten with the desolation 


of blindness, and both were compelled to labor, | 


from daylight to dark, in the grimy recesses of 
the mine, for the pittance that brought their daily 
bread; happy, because they were young and 
free-hearted and innocent, and contented with 
their lot. 

Tom was thrice happy, in that he had rolled 





that was not the outcome of sorrow, but of deep, 
maternal joy. 

It was well along in December before the strike 
came to an end. There had been rumors for a 
week of an approaching compromise between the 
minefs and the operators, but one day there came 
word that all hands were to be at the mines, ready 
for work, the following morning. 

It was glad news for many a poor family, who 
saw the holidays approaching in company with 
bitter want; and it brought especial rejoicing to 
the little household dependent so largely on the 
labor of Tom and Bennie for subsistence. 

The boys were at the entrance to the mine the 
next morning before the stars began to pale in 
the east. They climbed into a car of the first 
trip, and rode down the slope to the music of 
echoes roaring through galleries that had long 
been silent. 

The mules had been brought in the day before, 
and Tom ran whistling to the mine stables to untie 
his favorite Billy, and set him to his accustomed 
task. There came soon a half-dozen or more of 
driver-boys, and such a shouting and laughing 
and chattering ensued as made the beasts prick 
up their long ears in amazement. 

‘All aboard!” shouted Tom, as he fastened his 
trace-hook to the first trip of cars. ‘Through 
train to the West! No stops this side o’ Chi- 
corgo !”” 


| away the burden of an accusing conscience, and 


| felt the high pleasure that nothing else on earth 


}can so fully bring as the sense of duty done, 


| against the frowning face and in the threatening 


teeth of danger. 

Sometimes, indeed, there came upon him a 
| sudden fear of the vengeance he might meet at 
Rennie’s hands; but as the days passed by this 
| fear disturbed him less and less, and the buoyancy 
of youth preserved him from depressing thoughts 
of danger. 

Billy, too, was in good spirits that morning, 
and drew the cars rapidly along the heading, 
swinging around the sharp curves so swiftly that 
the yellow flame from the little tin lamps was 
blown down to the merest spark of blue; and 
stopping at last by the door in the entrance, where 
| Bennie was to dismount and sit all day at his 
| lonely task. 
| Three times Tom went down to the slope that 
| morning, through Bennie’s door, with his trip of 
loads, and three times he came back, with his 
trip of lights; and the third time he stopped to 
sit with his brother on the bench, and to eat, from 
the one pail which served them both, the plain 
but satisfying dinner which Mommie had prepared 
for them. 

Tom was still light-hearted and jovial, but 
upon Bennie there seemed to have fallen since 





with only one’s thoughts for company, and with 
the oppressive silence broken only at long inter- 
vals by the passing trips, this alone is enough to 
cast gloom upon the spirits of the most cheerful. 

Something more than this was weighing upon 
Bennie’s mind, for he told Tom, when they had 
done eating, that every time it grew still around 
him, and there were no cars in the heading or air- 
way, and no noises to break the silence, he could 
hear, somewhere down below him, the ‘‘working” 
of the mine. He had heard it all the morning, 
he said, when everything was quiet, and, being 
alone so, it had made him nervous and afraid. 

“T could stan’ most anything,” he said, “but to 
get caught in a ‘fall.’ ” 








‘‘Le’s listen an’ see if we can hear it now,” 
said Tom. 

Then both boys kept very quiet for a little 
while, and sure enough, over in the darkness, 
they heard an occasional snapping, like the break- 
ing of dry twigs beneath the feet. 


The process which the miners call ‘‘working”’ | 


was going on. The pressure of the over- 
lying mass of rock upon the pillars of 
coal left to support it was becoming so 
great that it could not be sustained, and 
the gradual yielding of the pillars to this 





enormous weight was being manifested by the 
creaking noises that proceeded from them, and 
the crumbling of tiny bits of coal from their 
bulging surfaces. 

The sound of working pillars is familiar to fre- 
quenters of the mines, and is the well-known 
| warning which precedes a fall. The remedy is to 
| place wooden props beneath the roof for addi- 


| tional support, and, if this is not done, there | 
morning a shadow of soberness. To sit for hours | comes a time, sooner or later, when the strained | 





No. 41 TEMPLE PLACE. 
pillars suddenly give way, and the whole mass 
comes crashing down, to fill the gangways and 
chambers over an area as great as that through 
which the working extended, and to block the 
progress of mining for an indefinite time. 

Tom had been too long about the mines to be 
ignorant of all this, and so had Bennie; but they 
knew, too, that the working often continued 
weeks, and sometimes months, before the fall 
would take place, though it might, indeed, come 
at any moment. 

That afternoon Tom told the slope boss about 
the working, and he came and made an examina- 
tion, and said he thought there was no immediate 
danger, but that he would give orders to have the 
extra propping of the place be- 
gun on the following day. 

“Jimmie Travis said he seen 
rats goin’ out the 
though, when he come in,”’ said 
Tom, after relating to Bennie 
the opinion of the mine boss. 

“Then ‘twon’t be long,” 
plied Bennie, ‘’fore the 
comes.” 

He was simply echoing the 
belief of all miners, that rats 
will leave a mine in which a fall 
is shout to take place. Sailors 
have the same belief concerning 
2 ship about to sink. 

“An’ when the rats begin to 

out,” added Bennie, ‘it’s 
time for men an’ boys to think 
about goin’ out, too.” 

Somehow, the child seemed to 
have « premonition of disaster. 

The afternoon wore on very 
slowly, and Bennie gave a long 
sigh of relief be heard 
Tom’s last trip come rumbling 
down the airway. 


, 
oO slope, 


re- 
fall 


fo 


when 


“Give me the dinner - pail, 
Bennie!’ shouted Tom, as the 
door closed behind the last car, 
‘an’ you catch on behind —— 
Whoa, Billy!” the 
trotted on wround the 
into the heading. 


mule 


as 


corner 


“Come, Bennie, quick! Give 
me your hand; we'll have to run to catch him 
now.” 

But even as the last word trembled on the boy’s 
lips, there came a blast of air, like a mighty wind, 
and in the next instant a noise as of bursting 
thunder, and a crash that shook the foundations 
of the mines, and the two boys were hurled help- 

lessly against Bennie’s 


closed door behind 
them. 
} The fall had come. 


The terrible roar 
died away in a series 
of rumbling echoes, 
and, at last, stillness 
reigned. 

‘‘Bennie !” 

It was Tom 
spoke. 

“Bennie 

He called the name 
somewhat feebly. 

“Bennie!” 

It was a shout at 
last, and there was 
terror in his voice. 

He raised himself to 
his feet, and stood 
leaning against the 
shattered frame-work 
of the door. He felt 
weak and dizzy. He 
was bruised and bleed- 
ing, too, but he did not 
know it; he was not 
thinking of himself, 
but of Bennie, who 
had not answered to 
his call, and who might be dead. 

He was in total darkness, but he had matches 
in his pocket. He drew one out and stood, for a 
moment, in trembling hesitancy, dreading what 
its light might disclose. Then he struck it, and 
there, almost at his feet, lay his cap, with his 
lamp still attached to it. 

He lighted the lamp and looked farther. 

At the other side of the entrance, half-hidden 
by. the wreck of the door, he saw Bennie, lying on 


who 
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his side, quite still. He bent down and flashed 
the light into Bennie’s face. As he did so the 
blind hoy opened his eyelids, sighed, moved his 
hands, and tried to rise. 

“Tom !” 

The word came in a whisper from his lips. 

“Yes, Bennie, I’m here; are you hurt?” 

‘““No—yes—I don’t know; what was it, Tom ?” 

“The fall, I guess. Can you get up? Here, I'll 
help you.” 

Bennie gained his feet. He was not much hurt. 
The door had given way readily when the boys 
were forced against it, and so had broken the 
severity of the shock. But both lads had met 
with some cuts and some severe bruises. 

“Have you got a lamp, Tom ?” 

“Yes; I just found it; come on, let’s go home.” 

Tom took Bennie’s hand and turned to go out, 
but the first step around the pillar, into the head- 
ing, brought him face to face with a wall of solid 
rock which filled every inch of the passage. It 
had dropped, like a curtain, blotting out, in one 
instant, the mule and the cars, and forming an 
impassable barrier to the further progress of the 
boys in that direction. 

“We can’t get out this way,” said Tom; “we'll 
have to go up through the airway.” 

They went back into the airway, and were met 
by a similar impenetrable mass. 

Then they went up into the short chambers be- 
yond the airway, and Tom flashed the light of his 
lamp into every entrance, only to find it blocked 
and barred by the roof-rock from the fall. 

‘We'll have to go back up the headin’,” said 
Tom, at last, “‘an’ down through the old cham- 
bers, an’ out to the slope that way.” 

But his voice was weak and cheerless, for the 
fear of a terrible possibility had grown up in his 


up along the line of the fall, through the old 
chambers, and see if there was not some opening 
left through which escape would be possible. 

So he took Bennie’s hand again, and led him 
slowly up through the abandoned workings, in 
and out, to the face of the fall at every point 
where it was exposed, only to find, always, the 
masses of broken and tumbled rock, reaching 
from floor to roof. 

Yet not always! Once, as Tom flashed the 
lamp-light up into a blocked entrance, he discov- 
ered a narrow space between the top of the fallen 
rock and the roof, and, releasing Bennie’s hand, 
and climbing up to it, with much difficulty, he 
found that he was able to crawl through into a 
little open place in the next chamber. 

Then, just as he thought to turn back, with the 
glad news, to his waiting brother, he came to a 
place where the closest scrutiny failed to reveal an 
opening large enough for even his small body to 
force its way through. Sick at heart, in spite of 
his self-determined courage, he crawled back 
through the fall, up the free passages and across 
the slippery rocks, to where Bennie stood. 

“JT didn’t find anything,”’ he said, in as strong a 
voice as he could command. ‘Come, le’s go on 
up.” 

He took Bennie’s hand and moved on. But, as 
he turned through an entrance into the next cham- 
ber, he was startled to see, in the distance, the light 
of another lamp. The sharp ears of the blind 
boy caught the sound of footsteps. 

“Somebody’s comin’, Tom,”’ he said. 

“TI see the lamp,” Tom answered, “but I don’t 
know who it can be. There wasn’t anybody in 
the new chambers w’en I started down with the 
load. All the men went out quite a bit ahead o’ 
me.” 





mind. He knew that, if the fall extended across 
the old chambers to the west wall of the mine, as 
was more than likely, they were shut in beyond 
hope of escape, perhaps beyond hope of rescue; 
and if such were to be their fate, then it would 
have been far better if they were lying dead under 
the fallen rock, with Billy and the cars. 

Hand in hand the two boys went up the heading, 
to the first opening in the lower wall, and creeping 
over the pile of “gob” that partially blocked the 
entrance, they passed down into a series of cham- 
bers that had been worked out years before, from 
a heading driven on a lower level. 

Striking across through the entrances, in the 
direction of the slope, they came, at last, as Tom 
had expected and feared, to the line of the fall: a 
mass of crushed coal and broken rock stretching 
diagonally across the range of chambers towards 
the heading below. 

But perhaps it did not reach to that heading; 
perhaps the heading itself was still free from 
obstruction ! 

This was the only hope now left; and Tom 
grasped Bennie’s hand more tightly in his, and 
hurried, almost ran, down the long, wide cham- 
ber, across the airway and into the heading. 


They had gone scarce twenty rods along the | 


heading, when that cruel, jagged wall of rock rose 


up before them, marking the confines of the most | 


cheerless prison that ever held a hopeless human 
being. 


When Tom saw it he stopped, and Bennie said, | 


‘‘Ilave we come to it, Tom ?” 

Tom answered: “It’s there, Bennie,” and sank 
down upon a jutting rock, with a sudden weak- 
ness upon him, and drew the blind boy to a seat 
beside him. 

‘*We’re shut in, Bennie,” he said. ‘We'll never 
get out till they break a way in to us, and, maybe, 
by the time they do that, it’ll be—’twon’t be worth 
while.” 

Bennie clung tremblingly to Tom; but, even in 
his fright, it came into his mind to say some- 
thing reassuring, and, thinking of his lonesome 
adventure on the day of the strike, he whis- 
pered, “Well, ’taint so bad as it might be, Tom; 
they might ’a’ been one of us shut up here alone, 
an’ that’d ’a’ been awful.’’ 

“IT wish it had ’a’ been one of us alone,’ 
swered Tom, “for mommie’s sake. I wish it’d ’a’ 
been only me. Mommie couldn’t ever stan’ it to 
both of us—like—this.” 

For their own misfortune, these boys had not 
shed a tear, but, at the mention of mommie’s 
name, they both began to weep, and, for many 
minutes, the noise of their sobbing and crying was 
the only sound heard in the desolate heading. 

‘Tom was the first to recover. 

A sense of the responsibility of the situation 
had come to him. He knew that strength was 
wasted in tears. And he knew that the greater 
the effort towards physical endurance, towards 
courage and manhood, the greater the hope that 
they might live until a rescuing party could reach 
them. Besides this, it was his place, as the older 
and stronger of the two, to be very brave and 
cheerful for Bennie’s sake. So he dried his tears, 
and fought back his terror, and spoke soothing 
words to Bennie, and even as he did so, his own 
heart grew stronger, and he felt better able to 
endure until the end, whatever the end might be. 

“God can see us, down here in the mine, just as 
well as He could up there in the sunlight,” he said 
to Bennie, ‘tan’ whatever He'd do for us up there 
He’ll do for us down here. An’ there’s them ’at 
won’t let us die here, either, w’ile they’ve got 
hands to dig us out; an’ I shouldn't wonder—I 
shouldn’t wonder a bit—if they were a-diggin’ for 
us now.” 

After a time, Tom concluded that he would pass 


’ 


an- 


lose 


The two boys stood still; the strange light 
approached, and, with the light appeared, to Tom’s 
astonished eyes, the huge form and bearded face 
of Jack Rennie. Homer GREENE. 

(Zo be continued.) 


—_—~@>——————— 


WARM WINDS IN WINTER. 


We wait for thy coming 
Sweet wind of the south! 
For the touch of thy or wings, 
The kiss of thy mouth; 
For the yearly evangel 
Thou bearest from God, 
Resurrection and life 
To the graves of the sod! 


— Whittier. 


——— 
For the Companion, 


HER PRESENT! 


Lily, as young Mrs. Devereaux was familiarly 
called by her husband and friends, was a pretty 
little woman, a bright and enterprising house- 
keeper, and a favorite with every one, as it seemed 
to be her life to make every one about her cheer- 
ful, hopeful, and contented. 

It did indeed seem as if a summer’s breeze or a 
bit of sunshine came when she entered any room; 
not alone because she was very lovely, with cheeks 
like rosebuds, but her face seemed alight with 
| the fire of cheerfulness, and her smile was charm- 
| ing. 
| But bright and enterprising as was her spirit, 
she was an inexperienced little woman, as she 
sometimes found to her cost, when the bread was 
heavy and the potatoes water-soaked, for Mrs. 
Lily Devereaux—a name as pretty as herself—had 
stepped from boarding-school into her own house, 
and being an orphan, had no one to guide her 
through the mazes of housekeeping. 

Her husband’s mother, a pleasant old lady who 
lived with her son, sometimes came to the rescue ; 
but Lily, being brave and determined to learn, 
knowing also that her husband’s salary would not 
enable her to keep moré than one servant, set her- 
self diligently at work to improve her knowledge 
of household matters. As pluck always wins, 
Lily became an expert in time. 

With many others of her age, this young house- 
keeper was fond of pretty, useless little things, 
that, under the name of bric-a-brac, cumber so 
many shelves and what-nots and chiffoniers, and 
that take nearly all one’s time to keep clean. 

If these things come down from generation to 
generation, and one can point to one’s grand- 
mother’s tea-cups, or one’s great-grandmother’s 
china bowl or pitcher, and other little relics of 
days past and gone, it is all well and good. 

I know a closet set away back in a little pas- 
sage leading from the parlor, that is very pleasant 
to see. There are the tiny cups and saucers, the 
spoons, worn so slender, the little odd-looking 
pickle-dishes, the glass, nearly two centuries old; 
things that have a real history, that can be told 
and authenticated. 

From what Lily could save of her small means, 
she resolved to purchase a piece of majolica, as 
she had none of that ware. Now her husband’s 
birthday was near at hand, and she decided that 
she would make him a present of something old, 
rare and genuine. She had seen pitchers all the 
way from three to thirty dollars, but there was 
one piece, a specially ugly little bit of ware, with 
a device that suggested nothing, unless a very de- 
formed and venomous-looking toad might stand 
for a symbol, which she was assured was a veri- 
table piece of ancient art. 

From week to week Lily saved what she could, 
pinching a little, till she had obtained this much 
coveted piece of bric-a-brac. When it was once 
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unused closet, till the time should come to bring 
it forth. 

The piece had a history, which of course en- 
hanced its value, and coming from the lips of the 
picturesquely bearded Jew who told it, fell with a 
peculiar charm upon Lily's innocent ears. 

The salesman’s story was as follows: 

“Tt vass a lady, miss, in mooch reduced cir- 
cumstances. ‘She bring it to me, and she say, ‘I 
moost haf monish to keep mine schild from starv- 
ing. Dis vase belong to mine father, who vass a 
general under Bonaparte, and he carries it wid 
him at all his campaigns, because it vass so fery 
old and belonging to the highest familie connected 
with the royalty.” I do assure you, miss, I haf 
my feelin’s so vorked on that I give her almost 
as mooch as I charge you.” 

A romantic story ; but there was yet a lingering 
scepticism in Lily’s mind. ‘I wonder you haven’t 
sold it, if it is so precious,’’ Liky found the cour- 
age to say. 

The Jew’s black eyes softened. 

“You see we haf it only one, two day, and 
several haf come to ask, but they could not afford 
so much as I ask—ah no! They say the price is 
monstrous—what you call high.” 

The wily salesman had caught his victim with 
that last specious argument. Lily had the money, 
and to spare, though it was more than she had at 
first thought of giving. Ten dollars would buy 
so many pretty things, but then to have one genu- 
ine ceramic of so much historic interest and value! 
Now, our little woman had never had a party, 
not even before she was in her teens, and her 
generous soul contemplated the giving of an en- 
tertainment, in a small way, on her husband’s 
birthday. There were several relatives and friends 
whom she wished to invite, one or two cousins on 
his side, a brother, three sisters, and an old great- 
aunt of very eccentric manners but much beloved 
by her husband on account of some favors she 
had done him in his youth. 

What better could she do than give him a pleas- 
ant surprise on his return from business? AA lit- 
tle extra cake, a little extra this, that and the 
other, and there was the supper, got up for ten 


salad and company. 


ful! What consultations she had with the cook 
and the cook-book ! 
with spices and odors! 


look at her. 


done better if she had chosen his wife for him. 


at that gentleman’s right hand. 


black ribbon. 
“T didn’t reckon to come to no more parties,’ 


to wait, but I stick to the good old times, wher 


see what kind of a wife my boy had got.” 
“Aunty, don’t!” said her youngest niece. 
“Aunty, will,” was the rejoinder; ‘and I’ll tel 


she is, they’ll do!” 
great-nephew’s right hand. 


of majolica. When the mug was passed to Aun 
Meggy, she paused and balanced it in her hand 
Then she looked at it, while a puzzled uncer 
tainty overcast her features. The company be 
came silent, and waited for her to speak. 

“Well, Ido say! why, yes, it is/ 


I bought of the peddler ten years ago?” 
“Yes.” 
«“Well, I do declare!” 
There was a pause. 
“What ?” asked several voices. 
“That's the very one! I know it ’cause there’ 


eye.” 

There was an embarrassing silence. 
nothin’ tramp last month,” she continued. “ 
had three old silver sixpences in it, and the fellow 
as soon as my back was turned, jest tucked i 


say ‘Jack Robinson!’ ”’ 
“Oh!” it was Lily’s exclamation point. 
‘Well, well! where did you find my 
holder ?” 
Lily’s cheeks were white. 
“TI—I bought it—aunty.” 


I never sot eyes on. 


spelled me.” 





| in her possession, she hid it jealously in an old 





pany. 


instead of three, and a surprise in the way of 


She decided to have the party. How busy she 
was in preparing for it—how anxious, how care- 


How fragrant the house was 


Everybody remarked it, and the busy little lady, 
in her neat white linen apron, was so attractive, 
that even the butcher’s boy stopped whistling to 
Even her mother-in-law was obliged 
to acknowledge, as she sat in her own cosey room, 
mending or knitting, that George couldn’t have 


On the morning of the birthday, the “ugly little 
mug,”’ as George laughingly called it, was pre- 
sented, and voted very nice in the way of ceramics, 
and that night it was placed on the supper-table 
The company had assembled, even the queer old 


aunt, who, good soul as she was, looked almost 
hideous in her old-fashioned cap with its wide 


she said, on her entrance, bringing from an enor- 
mous pocket a black horn dressing-comb, ‘but 
here I am, in my eightieth year, but not too old 
to enjoy a good tea. I reckon Cynthy Ann wanted 


going to tea meant to spend the afternoon and 
bring your knitting-work. Besides, I wanted to 


you what, if her cake and tea are half as nice as 
Aunt Meggy occupied the seat of honor at her 


The milk had heen proudly poured into the mug 


Cynth, you 
remember it—my old spoon-holder, that old mug 


the little bulge in the chiny right over that critier’s 


“That mug was stole from me by a good-for- 


under his coat and made off with it ‘fore I could 


spoon- 


“But what made you buy it? An uglier thing 
I don’t know what I ever 
bought it for, except it was so humly it kinder 


This last remark seemed to ‘‘spell” the com- 





‘That tramp sold it, of course. I s’poze he got 
the price of a glass of whiskey; I only gin ten 
cents fur it, anyhow. *Twasn’t the wuth of the 
thing, only some things are sort o’ queer and take 
you, through their queerness. Now, do tell where 
you came acrost it.” 

Ten cents! How mean that artistic and historic 
mug began to look! 

‘Never mind, aunty,” said Lily’s husband and 
defender, ‘‘that mug is mine, and there’s a secret 
about it that musn’t We told. I'll let you into the 
mystery some time.” 

“All right, George. I'm glad you’ve got it if 
you like it. I bought a decent-looking mug for 
my spoons next day.” 

The ten cent mug, indeed, had amystery, a secret 
so great, thabit never appeared again among the 
treasures of household art in that little family. 
As for Lily, she wouldn’t have been a soft-hearted 
little woman if she hadn’t shed some tears about 
it; but it cured her of her passion for antique 
treasures of uncertain history, and she always 
colored preceptibly at any allusion to the legends 
of the mug. M. A. Denison. 
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For the Companion. 


TIMOTHY’S COLD DAYS. 


It was on a day in the early spring that I first fell 
in with Timothy Lawrie, who had settled on a claim 
upon the Dakota prairie during the previous autumn. 
His cabin was an odd structure. First, he had put 
up a rough frame, about twelve by fifteen feet, and 
eight or nine feet high, and boarded it over. He had 
then sodded it on every side, until he had made the 
walls at least four feet thick. He knew what a 
Dakota winter is, and meant to be prepared for its 
extreme cold. 

The roof was sodded, covered with a foot of earth, 
and then sodded again. There was one small window 
on the south side. When the door was shut, the in- 
side was quite dark, but yet was cheery in the fitful 
light from the fire, the smoke from which went curl- 
ing up through a hole in the roof. 

“T built this shanty,” said Tim, “‘and you can see I 
did not spare any pains to make it warm. I laidina 
stock of hams and coffee and hard-tack and corned 
beef and other things, and a big load of hard wood, 
that filled up a good deal of my room at first. 
“Then I settled down for a quiet winter.” 
“How did you pass the winter?” I asked. 
adventures?” 

“Well, through December everything went smooth- 
ly. There was plenty of cold, but I kept the little 
stove nearly red-hot, and was comfortable enough.” 
“But wasn’t it rather monotonous after awhile?” I 
asked. 

“Yes,” answered Tim. ‘Sometimes I’ve stood for 
hours at that little window, hoping I’d see a wagon 
go by, even ever so far off, or even a bird fly past, or 
anything to break up the sameness. 

“It was dead quiet all the time. I tried to whistle 
and sing, but my own voice sounded sort of un- 
earthly, so I gave it up. 

“So there I was, with miles and miles and miles of 
white snow stretching off in every direction, and not 
a tree, or a rock, or a hill, or anythingin sight. It 
was all so white and still and level that, actually, it 
used to scare me sometimes. 

“But I managed to pass the month of December 
quite comfortably. Then came Christmas. The day 
was clear and pleasant, and the walking on the snow 
was good. So I said to myself, having no one else to 
whom to refer my affairs, ‘Why not go to town? It’s 
only fifteen miles away, and see some folks, and sort 
of celebrate the day.’ 

“So on Christmas morning I set out for town, and 
by two o’clock I was there—down to Tarryville; you 
know the town? Yes, where the jail and the church 
is. Pretty, civilized place that, I tell you. 

“I can’t tell all I saw there in the way otf cele- 
brating. Well, I couldn’t start next day, it snowed 
so, nor the next, nor yet the next. Then the next 
day it held up, and I started back.” 

«How could you find the way?” 

«“That’s more than I could do, and I got lost. I 
wandered off the track, and had to stay over night in 
a shanty. It was slow walking, and I found poor 
shelter for rest. Finally, when I found myself one 
morning trudging along towards my own cabin in 
plain sight, it was eight days since I’d left it. 

“There it stood, snow-banked up to the roof on 
two sides. Then the first thing I knew, I struck on 
a sledge-track, leading toward the shanty. 

‘Had callers, I guess,’ I said. ‘Hope they’re there 
now. I know what company’s worth nowadays. I'll 
get ’em up a big supper if they’re there.’ You see, I 
thought the sledge might be round behind the shanty. 
Then, when I came nearer, I saw that the snow was 
all trampled down round the doorway. But I didn’t 
suspect much till I came to a point where I could 
see the doorway itself. 

“The door stood open. I could see now that the 
sledge had gone. 

“I began to run along on the thick crust of the 
snow towards the shanty. I got close up and looked 
in, and when I looked in, I gave a cry and stood still. 

“There wasn’t a stick of wood inside. Every single 
stick had been carried away, and table and chair and 
bedstead and stove, into the bargain. 

“I just shook like a leaf while I stood in the door- 
way looking in. I didn’t care so much for the ex- 
pense of the things, you see, though that would be 
heavy enough, but night was coming on, bitterly cold, 
and I hadn’t a neighbor within ten miles, and I 
wouldn’t dare to start off that far, towards dark, 
across the drifting snow. 

“Not a blanket left. 

“T mustered courage to step inside, and go up to 
the big cupboard where I kept my stock of food. I 
could hardly raise my hand to unhasp the door. But 
I did at last, and threw the door open. 

“On the lower shelf were some bones that I had 
laid by to make a soup of, a little coffee in a bag, and 
a few broken crackers. All the rest was gone. 
| “I just stood there, looking into that empty cup- 
| board, for five minutes, I suppose, with the cuter 
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door of the cabin wide open, all the time. But at last | the assailants, and as they were unseen, it was im-| day that followed, but when night came we had deter- | for a moment, one of the Indians, quarrelling with a 


I turned to shut it. <A great drift of snow had blown 
in, and had to be shovelled away, with one of the 
doors broken off the cupboard. 

“Outside it was getting dark fast, and colder, too, 
and the wind was rising, and blowing the snow about. 

«<There’s one thing,’ I said, ‘they’ve left the board- 
ing of the shanty, and I can burn that up, anyway.’ 

“But the axe was gone, too. 

“Then it struck me, perhaps there were no matches! 

“But in an old can, on top of the cupboard, I found | 
plenty of them. Then I kicked the cupboard to 
pieces, and broke the boards with my heel, and shaved 
off some kindling, and started a small fire. 

“I kept the fire going by pulling down the frame 
and boarding of my house. Every board I pulled out, 
made me shiver, for fear the wall would settle in. But 
I trusted in the sod and earth being well packed, and 
frozen solidly together. 

“The next day it was snowing hard again, and so 
for two days and three nights. 

“All this time I was living on the bony pieces of 
meat that had been left, and the crackers and coffee. 
On the evening of the third day these were all gone, 
and every board on the side walls, and every upright, 
except those at the corners, had been burned. 

“Still outside the storm was raging. I lay down at 
last one night to sleep, hungry and chilly, and hardly 
able to breathe for the smoke. I had thrown on the 
last slivers of wood when I crept close to the fire and 
fell asleep. 

“When I next awoke, it was light, and the sun was 
shining on the endless stretch of snow. And the 
wind had gone down, but it was bitterly cold. 

“Weak as I was, I knew my only chance was to 
go in search of help, and with my compass in my 
hand, and but small courage in my heart, I started 
off across the snow toward my nearest neighbors. 

“It took me till near dark to get there. I stayed 
for a week. Then the man went to town with me, 
and we bought a new supply of boards and wood and 
provisions for the rest of the winter, and brought 
them to my shanty.” 

“Did you settle down here alone, after all that?” 

“No, not alone. I couldn’t bear the thought of that. 
But I bought a great Newfoundland dog in town, 
just for a friend, you see. And it made the greatest 
difference, having him here. I wasn’t so lonesome 
aguin all winter.” 





—— +m 
RESOLUTION. 


Why wait for New Year’s Day to come—and disappear? 
Whene’er the spirit moves to nobler creeds, 
When conscience disapproves, or duty pleads 
Then make resolves, and of resolves make « s 

And make each day begin a New and Happy year 
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For the Companion. 


BESIEGED. 


So many stories of Indian adventure have been 
drawn from fancy that it may be of interest to hear 
of an adventure that really happened not long ago 
to a party of young surveyors in the West. 

We were making a map at the time of one of the 
smaller cafions that traverse the great plateau in 
New Mexico. Our party consisted of the engineer- 
in-charge and his three assistants, who were boys, an 
old ‘‘forty-niner”’ from California, and a negro cook. 

The region in which we were working is exceed- 
ingly wild. No white settlement is near, and the 
country is so barren and difficult to traverse that it 
has been but little explored. Here and there at long 
intervals are found fertile spots, which afford scanty 
sustenance to a few roving Apaches, but practically 
the country is an uninhabited desert. 

Before entering the cafions, we had been warned to 
watch these Indians closely, as they were sly and 
treacherous; but for several weeks nothing had been 
seen of them, as our work was chiefly in the cafions, 
where they could not easily discover us. 

One evening we were making a forced march to 
reach a “‘water-pocket.” It had been two days since 
we had found water, and the limited supply carried 
on our pack mules was exhausted. The animals were 
almost famished, and the men suffered severely, as 
they pushed on under a broiling sun. 

We were travelling along the river-bottom in the 
cafion, but it was the dry season, and the only water 
found was in the cavities of the rocks, where it had 
been held since the last rain. Even these “pockets” 
are sometimes sixty miles apart. 

Toward evening the mules began to move more 
quickly, sniffing the air occasionally, and showing by 
other signs that we were approaching water. They 
only who have passed over these barren plains, trav- 
elling for days through alkalines and without a drop 
to drink, can understand the eagerness with which 
we peered ahead for the refreshing spring; refresh- 
ing, even though muddied by elk, or alive with “wig- 
gletails,” for rarely is it living water. 


Surprised. 


Eli, the packer, was already riding ahead, with a 
heavy stick to drive back the thirsty mules when we 
should reach the hole. Suddenly the head mule 
stopped short, threw up his head, snorted, and dashed 
back into the pack-train. Instantly the animals were 
in wild commotion, and there was danger of a stam- 
pede. Eli came hurrying back. 

“Look sharp, boys!” called he, as he secured the 
frightened animals. “Indians or grizzlies are 
around.” 

We were not long in doubt, for the next moment 
an Indian appeared ahead ona pony, riding toward 
us at full speed. Reining up not far off, he said, 
“How!” and motioned us to camp where we were. 

Eli answered that we wanted water, and asked how 
far it was to the pockets. 

“Dig,” said the Indian, dismounting, and scratch- 
ing in the sand by way of emphasis. 

Evidently the fellow was designing mischief, and 
80, assuming a bold front, the packer told him that 
we were going on to the water-holes, and that he had 
better move if he didn’t want to get hurt. 

“All right! all right!” said he, and rode off in an 
instant. 

Searcely was he out of sight among the rocks, when 
a rifle sounded from the cliffs, and a bullet whizzed 
past us. We were in an open spot, a fair target for 





| possible to return their fire. 


“Run!” called Eli, and cracking his long whip, the | 
whole pack-train dashed along the cafion at full gal- | 
lop. The negro cook was riding the bell-mare. 

“Boss, dis here white hoss is a mighty good mark 
for dem fellers!’’ he called out. “I gwine ter git onto 
a mule!” and without waiting for further instruc- 
tions, he sprang upon one of the pack mules, and 
was hardly seated when a well-aimed shot brought 
down the white mare. 

Just then a half-dozen Indians, riding like the 
wind, dashed across our path some distance in front, 
and disappeared again among the rocks. 

To go on now was certain destruction, for the Ind- 
ians were laying an ambush for us. Turning aside, 
we headed for a pile of big boulders that lay upon a 
hillock out in the middle of the cafions; these would 
afford us some defence. The ground was rough about 
the hillock, and we reached shelter with difficulty. 


Among the Boulders. 


Hot, panting, and exhausted, we dropped behind 
the protecting boulders. 

“Be careful, boys!” said the packer. “Those cow- 
ardly imps will creep near, and watch us like hawks.” 

To prove that he was not mistaken, he placed his 
hat upon the end of a stick and held it just above the | 
edge of arock. A moment afterwards a rifle cracked 
not far off, and a bullet went flying through the hat, 
and knocked the stick from Eli’s hand. 

The boulders proved to be a safer retreat than we 
had expected, for they were piled around in such a 
way as to form a natural fort. The hillock where 







































they rested was an island in the rainy season, 
and the bare river-bottom surrounding this 
made the place easy of defence. 

The boys had been much frightened while 
under fire, and the men, too, if all were told, 
felt easier when they were safely behind the 
rocks. The negro’s teeth were yet chattering 
with fright. 

“I—I—I—want ter git outen dis!” he sput- 
tered. “I—I—I—got nuf o’ Injun-fightin’. Dey 
aint a-gwine ter pension me if I git kilt. Yer 
can have yer fifty dollars a month!” 

The exciting run had not allayed our thirst, 
and now that we were free from danger for the 
moment, the craving returned with redoubled 
force. The suffering of the animals, too, was 
painful to witness, as they stood with drooping 
heads and parched tongues hanging from their 
mouths. No air seemed stirring, and the sun poured 
down upon the rocks with fearful effect. 


A Council. 


Fortunately, the afternoon was well advanced, and 
it was but a little while before the sun set, and dark- 
ness, that comes quickly in this latitude, was upon 
us. The cool air that stole down the cafion refreshed 
the party somewhat, and gathering around, they held 
a council of war. 

One member urged that we should retreat during 
the night, and declared that it would be impossible 
for men or animals to exist on those burning rocks 
another day without water. But Eli was sure the 
Apaches expected just such a move on our part, and 
would discover and fall upon us as soon as we left the 
rocks. It would not have been impossible for the 
men, unencumbered by baggage or animals, to steal 
off in the darkness, but the party’s outfit was of 
much value, and we were loath to abandon it. 

Eli believed that a spring was near, and volun- 
teered, if we would remain, to go in search of water. 
We decided to stay. The old man fastened a water- 
vessel to his back, and glided out on his dangerous 
errand. The rest of the party soon fell asleep, but I 
climbed upon a boulder, and sat watching, rifle in 
hand. 

It was dawn when Eli returned, and he had found 
no water. He had passed the Apaches with some 
difficulty, after creeping almost into a squad of them 
watching the open river-way. Then he searched the 
cafion for several miles below, without being able to 
find the pockets, or any running water, and had re- 
turned only because daylight was approaching, and 
we might need him. 

The prospect of another day upon those rocks with- 
out water was appalling. But we were forced to 
remain. The only liquid in our stores was a vessel of 
brandy, which we dared not touch. 

Tt is unnecessary to tell how we suffered during the 











mined to get away at any cost. Our outfit seemed 
destined to fall into the besiegers’ hands, and it was 
doubtful if we should be able to escape, even if we 
abandoned it; but we resolved to fight in the darkness 
if necessary. Orders were issued that each man should 
take three days’ rations and his arms; all else was to 
be left behind. 
Plans of Escape. 

About midnight we crept out from the boulders, 
Eli in front, the others following close behind. The 
Californian had grown old in this sort of life, and, 
perhaps, did not feel nervous now; but the rest of us 
could hear our hearts beating, and would have given 
all we had to have been safe. 

Had the Apaches been face to face with us, we 
would have felt steadier, but the darkness and uncer- 
tainty made the moments painfully intense. Our 


% | 
shoes were removed, and we walked carefully over 


the round stones in the middle of the river bed. 
Nearing the place where the packer had seen the 
Indians the previous night, we halted while he crept 
forward to reconnoitre. 

He found the Indians watching, as on the night 
before. Very warily, now, we crept around them, 
the clink of a pebble or the rattle of driftwood start- 
ling our sensitive nerves like the crack of a musket. 


The watchers were not expecting us to pass without 
our animals, and, for this reason, perhaps, we got by 


undiscovered. 


We were some distance beyond this squad, and 
were stealing noiselessly along, when back among the 
rocks was heard a mournful, long-drawn bray from 

Perhaps it was this 
which startled the ne- 
gro, or, perhaps, his 
foot slipped on a stone, 


one of the abandoned mules. 


but the next instant he 


ing the echoes with the 


they had heard the 
sound, and knew 
were escaping. 

No time 


stones rattled as 


bed. 
sound of pursuing feet 


and Leard nothing bu 
our own hurried foot 
steps. By that time 
we had paused from 
exhaustion. While we 
waited, a sound came 
from the rocks not far 


BESIEGED. 


from where we rested. Eli dropped behind a boulder, 
and each of us found cover near by; for while it was 
too dark to distinguish plainly, the starlight made 
objects barely visible, and the pursuers might have 
stumbled upon us. 

We could not see them in the shadows, but from 
their stealthy tread, judged that they outnumbered us 
two to one. They were following cautiously, and 
seemed to think we were retreating before them. In 
a little while they passed out ot hearing. 

Then we considered what to do. To follow on 
towards them was bad policy, to climb out of the 
cafion at night, impossible. We were certain the 
greater part of the band was searching for us below, 
and equally sure a number were guarding our aban- 
doned property where we had left it. 


Drunken Indians. 


After some consultation we determined to hasten 
back, and by a bold stroke recover our things, and 
make off toward the fort before the pursuers returned 
from their fruitless search. 

Very cautiously we made our way back, for we did 
not know but that each boulder approached concealed 
anenemy. But nothing was heard till we neared the 
rocks, when the sound of revelry came to us as the 
Apaches whooped and howled over their rich booty. 
In the dim morning light we could discern them mov- 
ing about the hillock. 

The excessive howling puzzled me, and for awhile 
we hesitated to attack them, uncertain how many 
they numbered. But daylight was brightening, and 
the danger of the pursuers returning made speedy 
action necessary. We crept around the hillock till 
the revellers were in full view. 

There were only five of them; they had discov- 
ered the vessel of brandy, and were already very 
drunk. We could see them reeling about the rocks 
with their arms full of provisions, wrangling for the 
things they could not hold. While we watched them 


stumbled forward, and 
struck his musket 
against the rocks, and 
so discharged it, wak- 


report. A whoop from 
the Indians told that 


we 


was to be 
lost now, and the 
we 
hurried along the river 
Each moment we 
expected to hear the 


but had gone a mile 


| comrade, struck him with his fist, and instantly the 
one hit grasped a rifle, and shot his assailant. Screech- 
ing and tumult followed. 

Just then along whoop from far down the cafion 
warned us that the other squad was returning. Eli 
promptly declared for a rush upon the four Indians 
hidden among the rocks. No one held back at his 
signal. We broke from cover, and dashed towards 
them, scrambling over boulders and scrags and drift- 
wood, men, boys and negro, all together. Their rifles 
sounded as we crossed the open river bed, but the 
shot whizzed harmlessly past; they were too drunk 
to fight. It needed but an instant to spring over the 
boulders, and as the drunken Indians staggered up, 
they were felled with clubbed rifles. Another moment, 

and the pack saddles were upon the mules, and we 
were in the stirrup. A crack from the driver’s whip, 
and the train started in a gallop up the cajion. 

But suddenly one of the mules broke from the line, 
and dashed off across the valley. In trying to capture 
him, the entire head of Indian ponies was discovered 
tethered behind the rocks, and bubbling from under 
the sandstone cliff near by was a spring of fresh 
water. The runaway mule had reached the water, 
and the others could not be controlled, till they 
joined him. Despite the imminent danger, we threw 
ourselves upon the ground, and drank side by side 
with the animals. 

Then we cut loose the Indian ponies, and stampeded 
the whole herd before us. As the Indians could only 
follow on foot, we quieted our animals into an easy 
trot. The ponies followed the mules readily, and our 
own stock, refreshed with water, made good speed, so 
that on the third day we reached the fort without fur- 
ther accident. We had saved all our property, ex- 
cept the provisions and the bell-mare, and driven in, 
» | beside, a prize of seventeen Indian ponies. 

JOHN WILLIS HAys. 
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For the Companion. 


CHINESE RELIGIONS. 


. There are three great systems of religion known in 
China: the Confucian, the Buddhist, and the Taoist. 
Of these, the first—Confucianism—teaches the wor- 
ship of heaven, that is, the visible heaven,—the sky, 
|—as the source of light, heat, and moisture; the 
worship of ancestors and of Confucius. 

But heaven and ancestor-worship were practised 
long before the days of Confucius, who did not origi- 
nate, but adopted them. Indeed, ancestor-worship is 
, Universal in China; Buddhists and Taoists, as well 
as the followers of Confucius, practise it. All mem- 
t | bers of the literary, or student, class and all officials 
- | are required to be Confucianists. 








The Confucian system allows no place in its ritual, 


or service, for women or children, who never worship 


in or enter the temples. The great central building 
of this cult is the magnificent “Temple of Heaven” 
at Peking, in which the Emperor of China, as the 
“Son of Heaven,” is the only priest. A very serious 
punishment would be inflicted upon any one who 
should carry a female infant within the park which 
surrounds this sacred edifice. 

The Taoists, few in number, have many gods, like 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. They worship the 
gods of the wind, rain, thunder, lightning, fire ; of the 
rivers, springs, lakes, and water-courses; of the hills 
and the mountains. These are represented in their 
temples, not by idols, but by “tablets,”—strips of 
wood two or three feet long and as many inches 
wide,—upon the face of which are inscriptions like 
this: “Sacred to the spirit and invincible majesty of 
the God of the Lightning.” 

Buddhism is the popular religion of the Chinese. 
It embraces a majority of the men, and all the women 
and children. The Taoists often call it, sneeringly, 
a foreign religion. This is true, as Buddhism was 
introduced into China from India about nineteen 
hundred years ago. 

There is a legend among the Chinese that at about 
the time of the birth of Christ the Emperor hada 
strange dream, often repeated, in which a spirit told 
him that in the West the founder of a new and true 
religion would shortly appear, and that this new 
faith would overshadow and conquer the whole earth. 
He was urged to send his wisest men to seek out the 
founder of this new faith, and to introduce it into his 
Empire. 

The Emperor was greatly moved by this dream, 
and, because of it, did send a commission of high 
officers of state in search of the new religion. They 
went into India, there found Buddhism, and brought 
it back with them. 

Fragments of other forms of worship are to be 
found in China. But the mass of the Chinese people 
is distributed between the three systems of religion 
first named. 

It must not be supposed that the division between 
them is as plain and clearly marked as it is between 
different denominations of the Protestant church. It 
is quite a common thing for a man to worship in the 
temples of all three systems. He acts upon the prin- 
ciple that none of them will do him any harm; and 
he is not quite sure which can do him most good. 

The funeral ceremonies of all classes of Chinese 
contain certain parts conducted by Buddhist priests, 
certain parts conducted by Taoist priests, while rites 
peculiar to the Confucian system are never omitted. 

The emperor himself, who is the high, and only, 
priest of Confucianism, visits Buddhist and Taoist 
temples, and supports a large number of their tem- 
ples and priests. But in his case a line is drawn. He 
worships in Confucian temples; he only patronizes 
the gods of Buddhism or Taoism. That is, he kneels 
and knocks his head upon the ground before the 
tablet of Confucius, but he never kneels before a 
Buddhist image, or a Taoist shrine. 

There is no such thing as joint worship by congre- 
gations in any of the temples in China, nor have the 
Chinese any Sabbath. The division of the days into 
weeks is unknown among them. The first and fif- 
teenth days of each moon are more particularly set 
apart for worship at the temples, but there is even 
then no cessation of business. 

The temples are open day and night throughout the 
year, a priest is always in attendance, and a wick 
floating in a cup of oil is always kept burning before 
the image or the tablet, 
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and occupies less than a minute. A Chinaman 
comes in, buys, for a cash or two, several sticks of 
incense from the priest, who lights them for him 


at the sacred flame. These are handed to the!day. He had travelled about six hundred of the | lower classes; peasants; and even prioresses and 
worshipper, who places them, lighted end up, ina two thousand miles of his double journey, and | nuns of the convents of the Greek Church. 
| would be two years longer in completing his vow. | 


bronze incense burner before the idol. 





CHINESE 


He then prostrates himself on a rug before the 
image, and knocks his head three times upon the 
floor, the priest, meanwhile, beating a huge drum, 
or bell, in order to attract the attention of Buddha. 
This done, the worshipper rises and goes about 
his business. ‘This is the invariable form of wor- 
ship in all temples in China. It is short, simple, 
and inexpensive, and interferes with neither busi- 
ness nor pleasure. 

The priests in the Buddhist and Taoist systems 
are not allowed to marry, and, as a class, they are 
idle, ignorant and vicious. Probably not one-tenth 
of them can read or write. 

Temples abound in China. Not only are they to 


be found by hundreds in the larger cities, by scores | 


in the smaller cities, and by twos and threes in 
every hamlet and village,—but they are scattered 
thickly along the roads, and squeezed into the 
gorges, and planted on the tops and slopes of 


every hill. In general, they are built, repaired and | 


maintained by private subscription, though some 
are either supported by annual grants from gov- 
ernment, or by endowment. 

“Church-begging” is very common in China. 
The temples advertise their wants by posting on 
walls in the neighborhood square pieces of yellow 
paper, whereon is the exact Chinese equivalent of 
the scriptural, “Ask and ye shall receive,” to- 
gether with the name and location of the temple 
where prayers are always answered. 

But there are also more personal forms of beg- 
ging. The writer has seen in Peking a priest, 
whose cheeks had been pierced, and the teeth 
knocked out so that an iron rod, as large as one’s 
middle finger, could be passed through, to project 
an inch or two beyond either cheek. An iron 


half-circle was hinged to each end of this, and | women, who belonged to the medical classes of | which he did not like; but the measure has been 


passed around the back of the priest’s head. 
Attached to the half-circle was an iron chain, 
which was so long as to drag on the ground sev- 
eral feet behind him. 

His business was to go from house to house, 
beating a small drum, asking help to repair a 
temple. Sympathy would be wasted on him. He 
was a “professional church-debt-lifter,” who had 
monthly wages and a commission on his collee- 
tions—and the rod and chain were his stock in 
trade. 

There is another way, still more peculiar. A 
priest stands in a small, box-like structure, placed 
in front of a temple, through the boards of which 
spikes have been driven, so that the imprisoned 
priest can move no part of his body, except his 
right arm, without being pricked by a spike. 
With his right hand he rings a bell, to draw atten- 
tion to his pitiable condition. Charitable persons 


give so much for the privilege of drawing out a | 


spike. 

The highest priced spikes are those which point 
at the vital parts of the body. The priest is sup- 
posed to stand in his kennel day and night, until 
all the spikes have been bought and drawn, but 
no one believes that he really does so. 


A single incident will show how much hardship 


and self-inflicted suffering some of these heathen 
will undergo to fulfil a religious vow. One intol- 
erably hot and dusty aftérnoon in 1871, the writer 
was resting at a wayside tea-house to the south- 
west of Peking, and saw approaching a man and 
a woman. The man would first take one long 
step, then bring his other foot up, and measure 
his whole length in the road. 

Having knocked his head three times on the 
ground, he rose, took another step, and again 
prostrated himself. The woman was his wife, 
and was waiting upon him. In answer to ques- 
tions, he said that he had made a vow that if 
BuddLa would restore to health his son who was 


RELIGIONS. 








The ordinary form of worship is very simple, | desperately sick, he would make a pilgrimage to | seem 


Wu-tai-shan and home again, a step and a pros- 
tration all the way. 
Not more than three miles could be made in a 


As he was seventy-eight years old, and 
almost worn out, it was easy to see that he 
would not live to fulfil it. A callous lump 


as large as an egg projected from his forehead, 
raised by his knocking his head upon the dusty 
Yet this man was shocked and angry at a 
that he should abandon his useless 
pilgrimage, and passed out of sight measuring 
the road with his infirm body. 


| road. 
suggestion 


| CHESTER HOLCOMBE. 
«@> : 
RECOMPENSE OF 


THE JOY. 


As ‘prisoned bird, whose plaintive singing 
May thrill the heart with joyous glow, 
Thus happiness to others bringing, 
Hath recompense who would forego? 
—Emily Thornton Charles, 
+or— 


FEMALE NIHILISTS. 


A month or two ago a serious disturbance took 
place in St. Petersburg. On the anniversary of 
the death of a noted song-writer and patriot, 
Bogolinboff, some five hundred students of the 
university gathered, to place wreaths on his grave 
| and to hear orations in his praise. 

The authorities, however, locked and guarded 
| the cemetery gates, and would not allow the stu- 
|dents to enter it. The young men became so 
| excited and rebellious that the Cossacks were sent 

for, and the mob of men was dispersed. 
It was a striking feature of this affair that 
among the students were over a hundred young 


| the university. On the following day these young 
women were deprived of their passports, so that 





| their ringleaders were arrested and imprisoned. 
|'They will be tried, and probably expelled from 
| their classes. In former days they would have 
been exiled to Siberia. 

| ‘The real purpose of this demonstration was a 
political one. Professing to do honor to a dead 
patriot, they intended to show their hostility to 
| the Czar’s rule; and many of them, perhaps all, 
| belonged to the great Nihilist conspiracy. 

During the whole course of this conspiracy, it 
has been notable for the large number of young 
| women, of every social rank, who have become 
| members of it. In almost every instance in which 
| a Nihilist crime has been committed, or a Nihilist 
| plot has been detected, young women have been 
| found among the culprits. 

Some years ago, a girl, named Vera Sassalitch, 
| shot General Tropoff, the chief of the St. Peters- 
burg police. She declared, on being arrested, 
that she belonged to the Nihilists, and was resolved 





to aid in ridding Russia of her tyrants. Strangely | 


enough, she was acquitted, but was forced to fly 
| from Russia immediately after her release. 
When, five years ago, the assassins of the Czar 
Alexander II. were captured, it was found that 
|one of them, Sophie Perovskaya, was a girl of 
good family and education. She was tortured in 
| order to compel her to betray her confederates ; 
and was then executed for the part she had taken 
in the crime. 
In each of the French revolutions, women have 
| been conspicuous for daring and violent deeds. 
They have led mobs, set fire to public buildings, 
land assisted in the killing of the victims of the 
|revolt. But these French furies have, for the most 
part, been ignorant, coarse women, from the very 
| dregs and slums of society. 
| The female revolutionists of Russia, however, 





THE YOUTH'S 


tna as to this traffic, a movement was 
| 


they could not leave the capital, and eighteen of | 
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to come from every social rank, from every 
condition of life. They include women, not only 
of refined education, but of high rank and great 
wealth; operators from factories; women of the 


Young women of good social standing have 
been known to go into Russian households, dis- 
guised as servants, in order to make converts to 
| Nihilism. Others have gone to work in factories, 
in order to circulate treasonable pamphlets among 
the operators. 

Of course, such women cannot lead other than 
wretched, restless, feverish lives. By taking part 
in dark and desperate plots, and even committing 
violent crimes, they lose all those qualities for 
which women are respected, honored, and loved. 

They become hard and bold, and plunge them- 
selves into morbid, anxious and troubled careers, 
in which they can never know any peace, and 
which can be only ruinous, if not to their lives, 
at least to their characters and their happiness. 


—+ or 


For the Companion, 


MY VALENTINE. 


Dedicated to Louise Imogen Guiney. 


What would I have thee, other than thou art 
'o win my whole soul’s love and bless my days? 

What other eyes could I so fitly — ?— 
Blue as blue flowers—now dim with tears that start 
For gentle pity from thy gentle heart, 

Then glad with smiles, as when a master plays 

On answering chords, or o’er the wind-harp strays 
Some wind that laughs to come, and grieves to part. 


How shall I fitly praise thy true soul’s truth, 
Thy scorn of what is base, thy love of good, 
Thy wit and wisdom that with grace combine, 

The glow and courage of thy fearless youth, 
Thy strength and nobleness of womanhood— 
The blessed whole of my dear Valentine? 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


a 
INTER-STATE COMMERCE. 





The Constitution gives to Congress the right “to 
regulate commerce . . . - among the several | 
States.” This is the one-hundredth year since | 
the Constitution was formed, and never, until the 
present year, has Congress passed an act under | 
this clause of the Constitution. 





| Commerce,” a century ago, meant traffic by | 
| water-ways. The introduction and the enormous 


extension of the railroad system has made the 
land traffic a hundred fold greater than that upon | 
sea, rivers» and canals combined. Every State 
has the right to regulate the railroads within its 
| own territory, and to make rules concerning the 
transportation of passengers and goods within 
the same bounds. 

But when it comes to traffic beginning in one 
State and ending in another, no State has any 
power of regulation, which clearly belongs to 
Congress exclusively. Inasmuch as there were 
many grievances when the railroads were wholly 


begun some ten years ago for the enactment of a 
| law to regulate inter-State commerce. 

, The subject has been discussed at well-nigh 
| interminable length, reported upon by numerous 
committees, and passed upon by each branch of 
Congress, but never until this year has there been 
; concurrence in the same bill between the Senate 
|and the House of Representatives. At the time 
| we write, this bill requires only the President’s 
approval, to become law. 

| As for the measure itself, no one appears to be 
wholly satisfied with it. The railroads are decidedly 
| opposed to it. Almost every one who has favored 
| the bill as a whole has found some features of it 


accepted as a basis of legislation, a first step 
toward a satisfactory law, something which can 
be amended as experience may dictate. 

The bill creates a commission with rather ex- 
tensive powers, and it brings all the railroads of 
the country participating in inter-State business 
under the general provisions of the common law 
| relating to common carriers. The later provision 
is very important, and is seriously opposed by no 
one. 

Most strenuous opposition has been offered to 
two features of the bill, one, the “long and short 
haul” clause, the other, the prohibition of pooling. 
| By the long and short haul section it is enacted 
that no single railroad, and no lines of connecting 
| railroads, shall charge more for carrying passen- 
gers or like quantities, of-like goods, under like 
circumstances, in the same direction, a short dis- 
tance than for a longer distance, the short distance 
being included in the longer. 

To illustrate: The railroads could not charge 
for carrying a car-load of wheat from Chicago to 
Albany, or from Cleveland to New York, more 
than they charge for carrying it from Chicago to 
New York by way of Cleveland and Albany. 
| This seems to be a very simple and a most rea- 
sonable clause. Yet there are two sides to the 
question, and those who have opposed it are sure 
that it cannot be carried out without causing 
greater mischief than it prevents; and that, could 
it be made operative, it would bankrupt many 
railroad companies. 

We must postpone until another time an expla- 
nation of the very interesting controversy upon 
this point. 

The other clause referred to, that against pool- 
ing, is also most bitterly opposed. It is very 
broad in its terms, and is intended to forbid abso- 
lutely the practice of adding together, and then 
dividing in a definite proportion, the whole or any 











part of the earnings of two or more railroads. 
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Singularly enough, both parties assert their pur- 
pose to be that of making railroad rates steady, 
and of preventing railroad wars; and they set at 
work by diametrically opposite courses to accom- 
plish that result. 

So vast and so novel a subject as this cannot be 
well explained in a single article, and we have 
merely hinted at some of the provisions of the bill 
passed by Congress, in a superficial way. Some 
of the points may hereafter be taken up, and de- 
veloped in detail. 

Meanwhile, every one will be watching the oper- 
ation of this measure, a large majority of the 
people, no doubt, hopefully, believing that it is an 
act too long delayed; the railroad companies to 
see if it is possible for them to live and prosper 
under it. 


—~4>>- 
or 





HOMESICKNESS,. 


A singular story of homesickness is told in a book, 
long since published, containing reminiscences of an 
old town in Delaware. The facts of the incident are 
well authenticated. 

A young man, the son of a small planter, who had 
always lived at home, was ill with consumption, and 
was urged by his physicians to visit the West Indies. 
The lad opposed the voyage vehemently, insisting 
that the only happiness left to him was to remain, 
during his few days of life, in the home which was 
so dear to him. 

But his friends, anxious to try this last resource, 
over-ruled him. He was taken to Cuba, and while 
there grew worse so rapidly that, at his urgent en- 
treaty, he was carried on board a sailing vessel and 
started for home. He sank slowly, and, though he 
was willing to die, he prayed unceasingly that God 
would spare him until he reached home. 

“Only to see the old room again, with the fire burn- 
ing on the hearth, and to hear mother speak to me 
once more!” he cried. 

The ship reached the capes outside of Delaware 
Bay, and there encountered a storm. In the midst of 
the terror and confusion, it was thought by his friends 
that the boy died. Thirty-six hours after his sup- 
posed death, the vessel made port, and his body was 
taken home, and laid on the bed in the old room. 

A fire burned on the hearth, and his mother bent 
over him. As she sobbed out his name, the color 
came to his face, his eyes opened, and he whispered, 
“Home!” 

‘He lived until the next day,” says the old chroni- 
cles. ‘‘Many persons now living can testify of this 


| miraculous answer to prayer.” 


A cataleptic trance, induced by terror during the 
storm, will explain the “miracle.” 

An even more touching story was that of one ot 
the Ponca Indians, a civilized tribe, who by an order 
from the Indian department, in direct violation of a 
treaty, were suddenly driven from the farms which 
had belonged to them and their fathers, to the distant 
Indian Territory, a country unknown to them. 

One-third of their number died in the malarious 
district to which they were driven. Among them was 
a boy, who asked his mother in case she ever returned 
to take him back and bury him “at home.” 

After a long agitation in the public press, an in- 
quiry by Congress into the circumstances of the 
transfer, and a reference to the matter in the Presi- 
dent’s message, it was determined to right the wrong, 
and the remnant of the tribe at last started to find 
their way back to Dakota. 

The old mother took the bones of her boy with her, 
carried them for two thousand miles, and buried 
them at last in the old home so dear to him. 

The history of civilized races has few records ot 
loyal fealty to home so tragic and pathetic as this. 


4 
aan 





DIFFICULT RHYMES. 


About this time of year many young poets discover 
that the English language does not lend itself very 
readily to rhyming. It contains a number of words 
for which no true rhyme has yet been found, such as 
silver, chimney, widow, spirit, liquid, carpet, win- 
dow, and several others less common. 

Valentine-writers should procure a list of these 
obstinate words, and thus save themselves a great 
deal of trouble. Much ingenuity has been expended 
in forcing rhymes to such words, and occasionally, to 
the surprise of old rhymers, a rhyme is found to a 
word long supposed to be rhymeless. 

General George P. Morris, author of “Woodman, 
spare that tree,’? was long persuaded that no word 
rhymed with his name, until one evening, challeng- 
ing the company to produce a rhyme for it, the late 
John Brougham instantly composed the following 
stanza: 

“All hail to thee, thou 
The warrior-poet 
*Tis seldom that we see in one 
A Cesar and a Horace.” 

Amid the laughter that rewarded this effusion, the 
poet protested in vain that the rhyme was not abso- 
lutely perfect. It proved to be a good enough rhyme 
for after dinner. 

For the word month no fair rhyme, we believe, has 
yet been found. Some rhymester unknown, however, 
discovered a rhyme for it in a novel of Thackeray, 
which he utilized thus: 

“Search the works of Thackeray, you'll find a rhyme to 


month; 
He tells us of Phil Fogarty, of the fighting Onety- 
oneth.” 
A little girl who “lisped in numbers” is said to have 
produced a better rhyme than this: 
“T can get a rhyme for month; 
I can thay it now; I thed it wunth.” 
Wiridow has no fair rhyme. An accomplished 
rhymester knows no such word as fail, and one of this 
class achieved the following: 
“Bold Robin Hood, that archer get. 
Shot down fat buck and thin doe; 
Rough storms withstood in thick nwood, 
Nor for door or window. 
Carpet rhymes with no single word, but some bold 
poet dared to evade the difficulty thus : 
“Sweet maid of the Inn, 
is surely no sin 
To toast such « beautiful bar pet; 
Believe me, my dear, 


Your feet would appear 
At home on a nobleman’s carpet.” 


ifted son, 
orris! 
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It does not seem so surprising to find porringer | hand.” They were never returned, and Evelyn writes: | 


among the words to which there is no rhyme. Thack- | 
eray made it rhyme in this way: 
“The Second James a daughter had, 
Too fine to lick a porringer; 
He sought her out a noble lad, | 
And gave the Prince of Orange her.” | 
Three wonderful rhymers in English all lived in| 
the same period, Byron, Barham and Hood, each of 
whom left remarkable triumphs of this kind. Per- | 
haps Hood surpassed them all in his ‘Nocturnal | 
Sketch,” which is triple-rrhymed from beginning to | 
end, as thus: | 
“Even has come; and from the dark park, hark, 
The signal of the setting sun—one gun! 
And six is ——e from the chime—prime time 
To go and see the Drury Lane Dane slain, 
Or hear Othello’s jealous doubt spout out, 
Or Macbeth raving at that shade-made blade.” 


Thus he continues for forty lines, and finishes with | 
a couplet describing the departure of a newly-married | 
pair on their wedding trip, which is nearly all rhyme: 
“White ribbons flourish, and a stout shout out, | 
That upward goes,shows Rose knows those beaux’ woes.” 

Such victories as these over the difficulties of our | 
language must be a little discouraging to young Val- | 
entines who, for a month past, have been cudgelling 
their brains for a new rhyme to love. Dove offers | 
itself readily, but the young poet fancies it has been | 
used before. We assure him that it has. He may | 
be comforted with the additional assurance that the | 
course of a true Valentine never yet ran smooth. 
+Or 

STUART, THE PORTRAIT-PAINTER. 

An English ambassador, on leaving England for 
America, called on Benjamin West, and asked him to 
recommend a portrait-painter in the United States. 

“You will find there,” answered West, “the best 
portrait-painter in the world, Gilbert Stuart.” 

Stuart had long been a fashionable artist in London, 
when he determined to return to his native land that 
he might paint the portrait of the one man he ad- 
mired, George Washington. In England he had 
hobnobbed with princes and dukes, but when he en- 
tered the room where Washington was waiting to 
give him a sitting, he was embarrassed. 

“It was the first and only time,” said he, “that I 
ever felt awe in the presence of a fellow-man.” 

“In what part of England were you born?” asked 
an Englishman, on meeting Stuart in London. 

“T was not born in England, Scotland, Wales or 
Ireland,” answered the artist: “I was born at Narra- 
gansett.” 

““Where’s that?” 

“Six miles from Pottawoone, and ten miles from 
Pappasquast, and about four miles west of Canonicut, 
and not far from the spot where the famous battle 
with the warlike Pequots was fought.” 

“In what part of the East Indies is that?” | 

“East Indies, my dear sir! it is in the State of | 
Rhode Island.” | 

A few years before Stuart’s death, he was visited at | 
his residence in Boston by two artists from Philadel- 
phia. Seeing Mr. Stuart taking snuff, one of the vis- | 
itors asked him for a pinch. 

“I will give it to you,” said Stuart, “but I advise | 
you not to take it. Snuff-taking is a vile, dirty, per- | 
nicious habit, and, like all bad habits, to be carefully | 
avoided.” 





“Your practice contradicts your precept, Mr. 
Stuart,” replied the gentleman. | 
“Sir, I can’t help it,” retorted Mr. Stuart. “I will | 


tell youa story. I happened to be travelling in an 
English stage-coach, one dark night. It was a large 
vehicle, with a railing around the top to secure the | 
outside passengers, and a basket behind for baggage, 
and such travellers as could not find room inside or | 
on the top. | 

“Coachee overturned us all ina ditch. We scram- | 
bled up, and found that inside and outside passengers 
were all right. Buta poor fellow was found in the | 
basket, apparently senseless, with his neck twisted | 
awry. One of the passengers, having heard that a 
broken neck might be remedied, if promptly attended 
to, seized the senseless man, clutched his head, and 
began twisting and pulling it. 

«Let me alone!’ roared the senseless man at the 
first wrench. ‘I am not hurt—I was born so!’ 


“Gentlemen, I was born so,” continued Stuart, | 
taking an enormous pinch of snuff, “I was born ina | 


snuff-mill.” 


The justification of the assertion rested on the fact | 


that Stuart’s father erected the first snuff-mill 


Soe 
THIEVING COLLECTORS. 


We once had the privilege of looking at a number | the cunnin 
The collection, the esti- 
mated value of which was more than ten thousand | 
dollars, was arranged in a number of shallow drawers, 


of rare coins and medals. 


each fastened by a spring lock. Noticing that the 


“They are pretended to have been lost at the presse.” 

He should have learned a lesson from the caution 
shown by the Faculty of Paris, when Louis XII. 
wished to borrow from them an Arabian manuscript. 
The Faculty refused to let it go out of their hands, 
until the king had deposited a hundred gold pieces, as 
security for its return. 

Lord Byron sent from Athens a sepulchral vase to 
Sir Walter Scott, and, what Scott valued even more 
than the vase, a letter. He put the vase on exhibition 
in his Abbotsford palace, and left the letter in the 
urn along with the bones. In a few weeks, it was 
missing. Some visitor, anxious to secure an auto- 
graphic letter of the poet, had stolen it, not reflecting, 
in his eagerness, that he could never show it as a lit- 
erary curiosity without proclaiming himself a thief. 
4Or 
WITH SCRUPULOUS EXACTNESS. 


The reader will see at a glance that the following 
story belongs to an earlier generation than the pres- 
ent. It is told of Stephen Girard, the Philadelphia 
banker, and one of the earliest of American million- 
aires. If any one thinks the sum involved a small 
one to be taken into account on either side, let him 
read the following note: 





“For Vallu Received I promise to pay to Abraham 
Anderson, Treasurer of the ministerial fund, the sum 
of two dollars and thirty-five cents and nine mills in 
one year from the date. 

ws , October 7, 1805.” 











Men have lost that regard for trifles, as these sums 
now seem, and with that loss may be counted the loss 
of many a fortune, to say nothing of the good names 
that have disappeared. 


A gentleman from Europe purchased a bill of ex- 
change on Girard, to defray the expenses of a tour to 
this country. It was duly honored on presentation, 
but, in the course of their transactions, it so happened 
that one cent remained to be refunded on the part of 
the European, and on the eve of his departure from 
this country, Girard dunned him for it. 

The gentleman apologized, and tendered him a six 
and a quarter cent piece. Mr. Girard tendered him 
in change five cents, which the gentleman declined to 
accept, alleging he was entitled to an additional 


| quarter of a cent. 


In reply, Girard admitted the fact, but informed 
him that it was notin his power to comply, as the 
Government had neglected to provide the fractional 
coin in question, and returned the gentleman the six 
and a quarter cent piece, reminding him, however, 
that he was still his debtor for the balance. 


+o 
ACKNOWLEDGED IT. 


As revealing a profound faith in the trustworthi- | 


ness of phrenology, the following case leaves little to 
be desired. The observation was made by Capt. 
Kennedy, in command of one of Her Majesty’s ships 
upon the Pacific coast. It shows an unusual splitting 
up of the moral sensibilities when a man can practice 
villainy, and at the same time have the honesty to 
own that it is villainy. Writing of San Blas, the 
captain says: 


I fear the morality of this place is at a very low 


| ebb. On one occasion I gave a passage to an indi- 


vidual residing not a hundred miles off. This man 
had been to San Francisco on special business, and 
was returning home. He told me he had done pretty 
well, and showed me, with great pride and satisfac- 
tion, a number of labels to be pasted on cigar-boxes, 
the said cigars being manufactured on his premises. 
Every well-known Havana brand was represented, 
having been very exactly forged in San Francisco, so 


that, as he explained, his customers could be supplied 
with the best article at the shortest notice, and at 


the lowest possible price. 


Besides these, he had a large collection of assorted 


wine labels, fac similes of the most famous brands, 
to be placed on his own bottles containing the most 
abominable compound. 


On my asking him if he considered this style of 


dealing to be honest, he said, “Well, captain, fact is, 

when I was in California I went toa phrenologist, 

who examined my head carefully for some time with- 

out remark; at last he exclaimed,— 
“Why, sir, you must be a scoundrel!” And the 

| = added, with ingenuous candor, “I @m a scoun- 
rel.” 


~2>- 
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OLD HATS. 
The rejuvenation of old hats cannot be regarded 
| as a highly poetic or inspiring employment, and yet, 
while the freshness of restored youth is still upon the 





| veteran tile, the artist in old hats might well feel a 
pride in the work of his hand. His art is thus de- 
scribed by a writer: 

The Jewish perambulating merchants, whose mel- 


z mn in| ancholy monotone of “old clo” is so familiar, will 
New England, near the place where his son was born. 


| seldom refuse to invest their small capital in old hats. 
Crushed, frayed and dim, they are carried off to be 
rejuvenated in frowzy back shops by dark-eyed Re- 
beccas and hook-nosed Josephs. 

It is wonderful to mark the transformation that 
touch of these manipulators can effect. 
The glue, brown-paper, blacking, and dyed rabbits’ 
fur can stiffen and smarten the mangiest tile into a 
semblance of its early prime. Sleek, trim and oily, 
it is the sprucest, if not the most durable, of hats. 


It bears fine weather well, and may figure credita- 





A sure test of greatness is to be used as a| 
standard, and when the country doctor or cheap city 
grocer tells the consumer that this or that Flavoring 
Extract is better than Burnett's, we consider it a victory | 
for Burnett's. [Adv, 


————+- 

Restorative Wine of Coca is a preventive of sick 
nervous and congestive headaches, also a wonderful 
remedy in cases of neuralgia and nervous dyspepsia.[ Adv 


. . 
While Japanese Princes 
and envoys frequently visit America to learn the 
secrets of our prosperity, the obligations are not always 
upon their side. Japan has given to the world in science | 
and invention much that is new. DUNDAS, DICK 
& CO., of No. 112 White Street, can tell you how 
yenerally the famous Japanese headache cure, Men- 
holine, which instantly relieves Headache, Tooth- 
ache, and other Nerve Pains, simply by rubbing, has 
been indorsed in this country. Medals for this invention 
| have been awarded at the International Exhibitions the 
past two years. It is sold in large and small sizes at 
| 25 cents and 10 cents respectively. 














Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Always 
shape after pressure. 
sale by all Retailers. Be sure 
that “Patented Improved 
Lotta” is stamped on each 
Bustle. All infringe- 
ments will be prose- 
cuted, Send for price-list. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 
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COMFORT. 


ALFRED DOLCE’S 


All-Wool Felt Slippers and Shoes. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents, 
UTICA, N. Y. 











as 
se 


We have made a specialty since 1877 of givin 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or pure 


fia 


Tea and Coffee in large quantitics, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c, Teas of all 


| 


kinds from 30 to 70 cents 
Tea and Coffee business, 
9 CLUB ORDERS each d 
as Premiums, with $4 
SETS, with $10 orders. 2 
$18 orders. GOLD-BAND OR Moss : 
pieces, or DINNER SETS of 112 pieces, with $20 order:. 
and a Host of other Premiums. We carry the largest 
stock, and do the largest Tea and Coffee business, in 
Boston, Over 15,000 club orders sent to COMPANION 
Readers during the past five years, Send postal (and 
mention the COMPANION) for our large illustrated 
Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO. 
801 Washington Street, Boston, 


yer pound, We do a very large 
vesides sending out from 60 to 
CASTORS 
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FOR FEBRUARY IS READY. 
Price, 25 cents. 
SEND FOR IT! 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 Broadway, New York. 


CUSTOM MADE PANTS $3. 


Made to measure from 
woolen cloths direct from 
the manufacturers’, sav- 
ing all intermediate prof- 
its, thereby giving our 
customers a2 much 
greater value for the 
money than it is pos- 
sible to obtain otherwise. 
We guarantee entire sat- 
isfaction, or the money 
will be refunded, Send 
size of waist, hip and 
inside leg measure,to- 
gether with $3, 
and 35¢e, for ex- 
press, and say about 
what color you pre- 
fer, and we will send the pants to your address neatly 
boxed. If you desire to see samples, send 6c., and we will 
mail an assortment to select from. BAY STATE 
PANTS CO.,32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. Copyriy/it. 





















fc Floral Guide 


FOR 1887, 

Now ready, contains 2 Colored 
Plates, hundreds of Iilustra- 
tions, and nearly 200 pages—32 

ertaining to Gardening and 
‘lower Culture, and over_150 
containing an Illustrated List 
of nearly all the FLOWERS and 
VEGETABLES grown, with di- 
rections how to grow them, where the best SEEDS, 
PLANTS, AND BULBS can be procured, with 
prices of each. This book mailed free on receipt of 10 
cents, and the 10 cents may be deducted from the first 
order sent us, Every one interested in a garden, or who 
desires good, fresh seeds, should have this work. We 
refer to the millions of persons who have planted our 
geeds, Buy ONLY VICK’s SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


$3.00 a year. | 





“There Clara you see for yourself that Briggs’ Patterns 
CAN be used on VELVET, if you only know how.” 

A WARM IRON passed over the back of these 
PAPERS TRANSFERS the Pattern to any Fabric. 

BRIGGS’ BOOK, showing over 400 designs for Art 
Needlework, Painting and Braiding, sent free for lic. 

BRIGGS’ Book of Village Scenes for outlining, suit- 
able for Doyles Cushions, Tidies, etc., sent free for 3c, 

BRIGGS’ Silk Guide describes how to shade Briggs’ 
Transfer Designs correctly, sent free for 3c. 

BRIGGS’ Latest Novelty. A complete Silk Shade 
card showing 300 shades in which Briggs’ Silk Crewel, 
Filoselle or Outline Silk can be obtained, sent free for 
Isc. All the above for 35c. Mention the Companion, 


BRIGGS & CO., 104 Franklin St., New York. 


Ask your retailer for the James Means’ $3 Shoe. 
Caution! Some dealers recommend inferior 'goods 
in order to make a larger profit. This is the original 
$3 Shoe. Beware of imitations which acknowledge their 
own inferiority by attempting to build upon the reputa- 
tion of the original. 
None Genuine unless bearing this Stamp: 


JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE 


S&S Made in Button, Congress 
and Lace. Best Calf Skin, 
Unexcelled in Durability, 

Comfort and Appearance. 

A postal card sent to us 

will bring you information 

how to get this Shoe in any 

State or Territory. 

J. Means & Co., 

41 Lincoln St., 

Boston, Mass. 
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Our celebrated factory produces a larger quantity of 
Shoes of this grade than any other factory in the world. 
Thousands who wear them will tell you the reason if you 
ask them. J/ »} t id HOE FOR 
BOYS is unapproac 





hed for durability. 














Why did the Women 


of this country use over ¢hirteen million cakes of 
Procter & Gamble’s Lenox Soap in 1886? 


Buy a cake of Lenox and you will soon understand why. 





owner was careful to close one drawer, and to be cer- 
tain that it was locked, before opening another, we 
expressed surprise. 

“Ah!” he answered, ‘‘you don’t know the immoral- 
ity of collectors. There are few of them who regard 
the tenth commandment, and many of them will 
break the eighth, in order to obtain a coveted coin. 
Experience has made me cautious. I don’t distrust 
you, for you are not a collector; but I’ve formed the 
habit of shutting one drawer before opening another, 
and I do it even when I am alone.” 

Curators of museums and public libraries tell us 
that it is not safe to permit any man or woman, who 
has a taste for rare books and autographs, to go alone 
into the rooms where these treasures are kept. One 
of the most valuable autographs belonging to the 
collection in the museum at Plymouth, Mass., was 
cut out, while the guardian’s back was turned. The 


theft was committed several years ago, but the thief 


has never dared to show the autograph. 

A friend calling on Archbishop Usher found him 
putting his rare books and manuscripts under lock 
and key. “I expect a party of bibliophiles to dinner,” 
said the archbishop, in explanation of his singular 
conduct. 

The learned prelate knew his guests too well to ex- 
pose them to temptation. That their weakness was 
shared by others, we learn from a complaint of John 


i | “I know that, sir,” replied the youth, respectfu 
Evelyn, who lent to Dr. Burnet, the historian of the | “But if the Apostle Panl had lived in the State of i] 


ra) ‘ youldn’t have lived his principles | 
Queen of Scots, “original and written with her own | as ag oe aot salir tia . . =| PUTNAM NAI § co., Neponset, Boston, 


English Reformation, letters and papers of Mary, 


noons. 


| : . 
| bly on Broadway for three consecutive Saturday after- 


| lapses like a dissolving view. 
| S$ G - 
| WHY SHE WAS VAIN. 


| 





| : 
| prevent her from having a great many 
| accustomed tg wearing very plain dresses indeed. 


One day a companion at school, who dresses rather 
her, “Mary, don’t you think my 


fancifully, aske 
dress is very pretty?” 
| “Oh yes, Jennie; it is lovely!” 
Mary?” 
“T suppose it is because I’m vain.” 
“Why, how can that be?” 


| 


“Oh, you know, a real pretty dress wouldn’t go 


| with me at all.” 


~~ 
ENVIRONMENTS. 


A young farmer in Oregon, of scholarly tastes, de- | 
He 


| termined to go East and get an education. 
resolved to enter the Harvard Law School. 


| R 


| He was speaking of this 
| minister, who endeavored to 


| “My boy, the Apostle Paul has taught us that in 
| whatsoever state we are, we should therewith be | that is identical in manufacture with a hand-made nail, and cannot tear the hoof, or 
| content.” split, or sliver in driving. 

lly. | avoid all risk. For sale by all dealers in 





But at the first downpour of rain, glue, gum, 
| paint, silk and brown paper resolve themselves into 
their original constituents, and the whole fabric col- 








| A little girl whose exceedingly plain face does not 
friends, is 


| “Why don’t you ever wear a pretty dress like this, 
| 7 


urpose one day to a 
ssuade him by saying, 
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Is the only Hot-Forged, Hammer-Pointed Horseshoe Nail in the World 


Now is the Time to Look to Your Horse’s Feet. 


“NO FOOT 
NO HORSE.” 


When the foot becomes injured or dis- 
eased the horse’s usefulness is diminished 
or his services altogether lost. Poor nails 
used in shoeing often cause the ruin of 
many a horse. 


The illustration below was taken from a hoof, to 
show the result of a bad nail made by the Cold-Rolled 
and Shearing process, which caused the death of a 
valuable animal, and for which loss the owner re- 
ceived no remuneration. 





Please mention this paper and address the 


When your horse is shod see that none others are used, and 
Horseshoe nails. 






Sample sent free by 


mi 
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For the Companion, 


THE SEEKING. 


I. 
By ways of dreaming and doing, 
M: cs the bourn of the blest; 
Youth yearns for the Fortunate Islands, 
Age pines for the haven of rest. 





And we say to ourselves, “Oh, surely, 
Beneath some bluer skies, 

Just over our bleak horizon, 
The land of our longing lies!” 


Each seeks some favored pathway, 
Secure to him alone; 

But every pathway thither 
With broken hearts is strown, 





Il. 

The Giver of Sleep breathed also, 
Into our clay, the breath 

And tire of unrest, to save us 
From indolent life in death, 

Fair is the opening rose-bud, 
And fair the full-blown rose; 

And sweet, after rest, is action, 
And, after action, repose. 

But indolence, like the cow-bird, 
That’s hatched in an alien nest, 

Crowds out the native virtues, 
And soon usurps the breast, 

Better the endless endeavor, 
The strong deed rushing on, 

And Happiness that, ere we know her 
And name her, smiles and is gone! 

Ill. 

We wait for the welling of waters 
That never pass the brink; 

We pour our lives in the fountain, 
But cannot stay to drink. 

“To-morrow,” says Youthful Ardor, 
Twining the vine and the rose, 
“T will couch in these braided bowers, 

As blithe as the breeze that blows,’ 


, 


“To-morrow,” says earnest Manhood, 
Yet adding land to land, 
“T will walk in the alleys of leisure, 
And rest from the work of my hand.” 
“To-morrow,” says Age, still training 
The vine to the trembling wall, 
Til the Dark sweeps down upon us, 
And the Shadow that swallows all. 
IV. 
Ebb-tide chased by the flood-tide, 
Night by the dawn pursued, 
And ever contentment hounded 
By fresh inquietude! 
Not what we have done avails us, 
But what we do and are; 
We turn from the deed that is setting, 
And steer for the rising star. 
We may wreck our hearts in the voyage; 
But never shall sail or oar, 
Nor wind of enchantment, waft us 
Nearer the longed-for shore, 
In vain each past attainment; 
No sooner the bound appears 
Than the spirit, ever aspiring, 
Spreads sail for untried spheres, 
Whatever region entices, 
Whatever siren sings, 
Still onward beckons the phantom 
Of unaccomplished things. 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
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For the Companion. 
VENTILATING THE SOUL. 


A clergyman in Virginia used to tell this char- 
acteristic story of the venerable Bishop M . 
who was noted for his shrewd, keen, good sense, 
as much as for his lofty piety. 

“TI had charge of my first parish for nearly a 
year before the bishop visited it. It was a village 
in a beautiful rural country, shut in from the 
world by mountains. 

“*Your lines have fallen in pleasant places,” 
he said to me the day he arrived. ‘Your people 
are refined and cultured Christians.’ 

“¢Yes,’ I replied. ‘But something is lacking. 
I do not know what it is. You will dine with the 
principal members of the church to-day, and you 
will see what I mean.’ 

“There were about a dozen men and women at 
dinner. They all were well-bred, courteous and 
intelligent. Presently the bishop asked for Mr. 
J——, who was not present. 

“Oh, J—— is too busy getting in his hay to 
attend to church duties,’ said one. ‘Dollars lie 
nefrer his heart than religion.’ 

***And his wife ?’ 

“She is in Richmand,’ said another. 
absorbed in fashion and gayety.’ 

* *You have lost Father D since I was here,’ 
said the bishop. ‘He was indeed an Israelite in 
whom there was no guile.’ 

“Silence followed this remark. Then one friend 
hinted that old Mr. D—— was penurious; an- 
other that he was a harsh father; a third told the 
bad qualities that belonged to each of his sons. 

‘Before the meal was finished, there was not an 
absent man or woman in the parish who had not 
received a portion of ridicule, gibing sarcasm, or 
outright calumny. 

“What is wrong?’ I asked the bishop, when 
we were alone. There is not apparently a friendly 
thought, or spark of human interest in these peo- 
ple.’ 

***¥et they are by nature kindly and warm- 
hearted,’ he said. ‘There is a disease which attacks 
timber, about which the air is stagnated. The 
wood loses its moisture and life, it crumbles away 
rotten and dead. Your people’s souls have the 
dry-rot. They live in too, confined a space; they 
need fresh air.’ 

“Shall [ preach sermons on charity ?’ I asked. 

ie." 
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of this fault. Instead of doing so, he told the 
story of the miseries he had seen in Norfolk, 
then scourged by the plague, and asked for money, 
clothing and food. The next day the people went 
to work; they were excited, eager, full of sympa- 
thy ; they forgot to criticise each other; the men 
raised money, the women baked and sewed. 
They were friendly and cheerful. 

*‘¢The fresh air has entered,’ said Dr. M—, 
to me. ‘Take care that it never is shut out 
again.’” 

Much of the irritability in individuals and ill- 
nature of communities are due to a narrow, mo- 
notonous life. If you see signs of this dry-rot in 
your nature, bring yourself in contact with your 
fellow creatures, try to help them. Take the soul 
as well as the body out of doors, if you would 
keep it in health. 


—— +0, 


SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY. 


St. Valentine cannot be held responsible for the 
gilt cupids, true-lovers’-knots, and hearts pierced 
with arrows that pass between young people on the 
14th of February. He was merely a grave and ear- 
nest bishop, who, as a reward for his efforts in con- 
verting the heathen, was put to death by them at 
Rome on the fourteenth of February, somewhere 
about the year 270. How the popular way of com- 
memorating his day arose is matter of guess-work 
only, but the practice of regarding it as the lovers’ 
anniversary is quite ancient. We in this country 
derive the practice of “sending valentines” from our 
English ancestors. But in England the ways of cele- 
brating the day are many, although some of the 
ancient customs are no longer observed. In olden 
times it was customary to deck the houses with ever- 
greens in honor of it. Ben Jonson writes: 


“Get some fresh hay, then, to lay under foot, ° 
Some holly and ivy to make fine the posts; 
Is’t not Saint Valentine’s day ?” 


In Kent the girls still burn a holly boy on that day, 
while the boys return the compliment by sacrificing 
an ivy girl. 

The distinguishing feature of the day, however, has 
always been the choice of a lady or a cavalier for the 
following year. A faithful valentine was forced to 
escort his lady to all merry-makings, and to carry 
out any commands she might give him; but making 
her a gift released him from his obligations. 

One method of choice consisted in writing the 
names of men and maidens upon slips of paper, so 
that they might draw lots, exactly in the fashion of 
the old Roman festival. Each person, of course, had 
two valentines, although the man regarded the one 
drawn by him as his true choice. This custom was 
always accompanied by gifts. 

It was also a decree of the day that the first indi- 
vidual of the opposite sex seen by an unmarried per- 
son on St. Valentine’s morning should be his or her 
valentine. 

In that delightful record of English domestic life 
in the reign of Charles II., Pepys’s Diary, it is stated 
that married and single were alike liable to be 
chosen. The entry for February 14, 1667, runs thus: 

“This morning came up to my wife’s bedside little 
Will Mercer, to be her valentine, and brought her 
name written upon blue paper in gold letters, done 
by himself, very pretty; and we were both well 
pleased with it. “But I'am also this year my wife’s 
valentine, and it will cost me five pounds, but that I 
must have laid out if we had not been valentines.” 

From which it may be inferred that the gentleman 
was of a frugal turn of mind. 

Certain customs devoted now to All Hallow E’en 
were once in use on St. Valentine’s Eve. A young 
lady writes, in the middle of the last century,— 

‘Last Friday was Valentine’s day, and the night 
before I got five bay leaves, and pinned four of them 
to the four corners of my pillow and the fifth to the 
middle, and then if I dreamt of my sweetheart, Betty 
said we should be married before the year was out. 

“But to make it more sure, I boiled an egg hard, 
and took out the yolk, and filled it with salt, and 
when I went to bed, ate it, shell and all. We also 
wrote our lovers’ names upon bits of paper, and 
rolled them up in clay and put them into water, and 
the first that rose up was to be our valentine. 

“Would you think it?) Mr. Blossom was my man.” 

From the following extract, also, it may be per- 
ceived that in such important matters it is sometimes 
necessary to assist fate, so far as one is able: 

“I lay abed and shut my eyes all the morning, till 
he came to our house, for I would not have seen an- 
other man before him for all the world.” 

Truly, human nature was much the same a century 
ago as it is to-day, and St. Valentine’s devotees were 
then even more excited by his tokens than the girls 
and boys who are remembered by the postman in 
this present year. 
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LONDON THIEVES. 


London thieves have the reputation of being very 
clever in their profession. Their coolness while en- 
gaged in stealing, and the tact with which they get 
out of a surprise, are illustrated by many anecdotes. 
The landlord of a hotel in Belgrave Square met, as 
he started to go up his own stairs, a man coming 
down backward with a feather-bed on his shoulders. 
“What have you got there, my man?” asked the 
landlord. ‘A bed for you, sir,” answered the man. 
“Nonsense, it is not forme! I have not ordered any 
bed.” “No. 22, Belgrave Square, sir.” “Ah, I thought 
It’s next door.” The man turned, and bore the 
bed off, before the landlord’s eyes, who did not dis- 
cover his loss until too late. 


A Mr. betsy ay who kept the Waterloo Hotel, was 
robbed one day in the most barefaced way. man 
with a paper cap on his head and a white apron round 
his body, made his appearance in the coffee-room, 
where many guests were lunching. Looking intently 
at the clock which egg | over the mantle-piece, he 
said, as if speaking to himself, but so as to be heard 
by the waiter: 

“T have had more trouble with that clock than I 
ever had with one before.” Then turning to the 
waiter, he went on: “Send ‘boots’ here with the steps 
that I may take it down, and I will try once more to 
put it right.” . 

The unsuspecting waiter told “boots,” who brought 
the steps and placed them in position. The man 
mounted, removed the clock, came down, and said to 
the waiter: 

“Tell Mr. Wagstaff I am busy, and that he must 
not expect to see his clock back very soon.” 

When the landlord came in,—the thief had appeared 
when he knew Mr. Wagstaff to be abeent,—the mes- 
sage was given to him. 

“You are an idiot! 


so. 


‘You What made you let the clock 
aad Sowa never see it again,” exclaimed the angry 
andiord, 

But his dealings with the smart London thieves 





“The bishop himself preached, but said nothing | 


were continued the next day. He had his private 
| house as well as his hotel. A respectable-looking man 
| rangat the front door. The servant opened the door, 
and was addressed as follows: 


the river, and wants a change of clothes; but don’t 
tell Mrs. Wagstaff, as it may frighten her.” 

The lady, however, was listening, and coming for- 
ward, asked the man if he was sure her husband was 
not hurt. 

“Not a bit, ma’am.” 

The story was plausible, for her husband, being a 
coal merchant, had business on the barges. She went 
upstairs, brought down dry clothes, and gave them 
to the man. 

“Don’t you think, ma’am,” said he, looking her 
straight in the face, “they would look better if you 
tied them up in a silk handkerchief?” 

She did so, and fetched him a nice one. When her 
husband came home, Mrs. Wagstaff discovered that 
she had been duped by a smart London thief. 

The Lord Mayor, a few fe ge ago, was trying a case 
at the Mansion House. Not satisfied with the testi- 
mony of a witness, he cautioned him to be careful, 
saying: “You must be very careful in your state- 
ments, for I could have sworn that when I arose 
this morning I put my watch into my pocket, and I 
have only just missed it; and now recollect that I left 
it on my dressing-table.” 

On his return home, the Lady Mayoress asked what 
had caused him to send so many messengers in such 
quick succession for his watch and chain, as but one 
could take it to him. His lordship then saw his in- 
discretion. Several professional thieves had started 
immediately for that watch, and the first one had 
obtained it. 

—- +e 


For the Companion. 


THE INTERPRETER OF SONG. 


She stands composed before them all, 
With grave and serious air, 
A deep light burning in her eyes, 
The young face calm and fair; 
Her hands are clas as if in prayer, 
Her eyes look 4 down, 
Her head is raised with royal grace, 
As if it wore a crown. 
Then part the lips in richest song, 
n | of tone, 
She sings as if the melody 
ere all her very own; 
Her soul is seeking for the truth, 
Her voice with passion rings, 
She thinks not of herself, but stands 
Creating as she s ngs. 
Oh! aee7 of a life that can 


no iy h ure, 
And win them, through the charm of song, 
To love the grand and pure. 


—— +O, 
NO ESCAPE THAT TIME. 


In the early history of Indiana there was a time 
when the inhabitants suffered from the depredations 
ot a desperate gang of horse-thieves. Many of the 
offenders were captured, tried and proved guilty, yet 
through some defect in the indictment, escaped pun- 
ishment. Naturally, the people complained at this, for 
they got neither satisfaction nor protection. About 
this time General Marston G. Clark was appointed 
judge, to filla vacancy. He was not learned in the 
law, but he had a stern love of justice, and, as the fol- 
lowing anecdote proves, the people did well in trust- 
ing their cause in his hands. 


Court came on; Judge Clark on the bench. The 
jail at this time was full of horse-thieves. The pen- 
alty was not less than thirty-nine lashes on the bare 
back. The grand jury returned indictments against 
each of the prisoners. 

Judge Clark—We will try John ~-_ | 
seems tobe a leader in this business. S$ 
him into court. 

The sheriff brought the man in. “John Long,” 
said the judge, “stand up. You are indicted for steal- 
ing an Indian pony. Are you guilty, or not guilty?” 
Counsel for John Long—May it please the court, 
we plead in abatement that his name is John H. 


Long. 

Jucige Clark—That makes no difference; I know 
the man, and that is sufficient. 

Counsel—We then move to quash the indictment. 

Judge Clark—State your objections. 

Counsel— First ; There is no value of the horse laid. 
Second ; It is charged in the indictment to be a horse, 
when it is a gnaet. 

Judge Clark—I know an Indian pony is worth ten 
dollars; and I shall consider that a gelding is a horse; 
motion over- 
The prisoner then pleaded not guilty. The jury was 
impanelled; the trial was short; verdict, Guilty; 
sentence, thirty-nine lashes on his bare back. 
As a last resort, Long’s counsel moved an arrest of 
judgment, on the ground that it was not char, in 
the indictment that the horse was stolen in the Terri- 
tory ot Indiana. The judge promised to consider the 
int, and give a decision the next day. Meantime, 
he ordered the sheriff to keep the prisoner safe. But 
privately he told the sheriff to take Long into the 
woods, clean out of hearing, and give him thirty-nine 
lashes on his bare back, well laid on, then put him in 
jail again. 

“Keep this to yourselves,” he added, “and bring 
the prisoner into court in the morning.” The order 
was obeyed to the letter, and, next morning, Long 
was in the box again, his counsel ignorant of what 
had — 

Judge rk—I have been thinking of the case of 
Long. I think we will grant him a new trial. 

Long, omer te his feet, cried out, “Oh, no, for 
heaven’s sake! I have been whipped almost to death 
already. I discharge my attorneys, and withdraw 
their motion.” 

Judge Clark—Clerk, enter the judgment on the 
book, and mark it satisfied. 

The other prisoners were brought in, in succession, 
and convicted. No motion to quash, or in arrest, was 
afterward made. The prisoners were whip and 
discharged, carrying with them the news to all their 
comrades. Not a horse was stolen in that part of the 
territory for years afterward. 


first, as he 
eriff, bring 


—— +9, 
SPOILING A GHOST. 


Many a ghost story would have met with an un- 
timely end, had a man of spirit arisen to hunt down 
the supernatural visitants. Some years ago, a little 
town in Iowa became greatly excited over a succes- 
sion of strange sights and noises, which had occurred 
in Horse-Thief Grove, where two criminals had once 
been buried. The reports ran that at twelve o’clock 
every Friday night blue and white lights were seen to 
rise from the graves, and disappear in the branches of 
the trees above. 

An ente 
town, Sotermnined’ ts tnvestigtte the r SS 
ena, and, having provided himself with a pistol, 
slipped down to the grove. 


n eager and expectant crowd stood on ahill at a 
convenient distance, waiting to see the lights, and, 


says the investigator, I made up my mind to give 
them an afterpiece that night, as I lay snugly con- 
cealed under the bushes near the graves. 


did _ not have long to wait before I heard the 
sounds I had been > trampling of feet 
near me. Looking up cautiously, I beheld the sons 
of my host, two very mischievous lads, ga 
rope, and a lantern with blue and white glass. Every 
thing was plain to me now. The boys would creep 
up & narrow and deep ditch to the graves. 

By the aid of a rope running over a pulley fastened 
in the trees, they could run the lantern up and down 


After they had everything arranged, and had run 
the lantern up once, I commenced saying somethin 

in a terrifying voice. They dropped everything, anc 
started through the brush like frightened sheep. I 
fired a few shots, gave a blood-curdling yell, and 
quietly slipped back to the house. 

Next morning the excitement was terrible to wit- 
ness. My host’s house, being the nearest, was 
crowded with men wearing an awed expression, as it 
they expected a dire calamity. 

After hearing the various conjectures and sugges. 
tions, I arose and told my story. My statements 
were borne out by finding the rope and lantern. 
Nothing but their extreme youthfulness saved the 
perpetrators from something worse than the gentle 
caresses of a hickory switch. I left the next day, but 
I'll warrant that was the last of the ghost of ‘‘Horse- 
Thief Grove.”—Omaha Bee. 
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BY APPEARANCES. 


It takes a terribly hard experience to teach some 
of us the lesson of true charity, of absolute loving- 
kindness in judging those who offend us. We were 
so hot and tired that day when Miss Annette Gale 
met us in the street, and begged us to follow her to 
South Melton, to the funeral of the mother of one of 
her Sunday-school class. ‘I have to hurry on in ad- 
vance,” she said, “to help them in some of their 
arrangements,—they are frightfully poor,—and if you 
could go up to auntie’s for me, and ask her for some 
of her white roses and pinks and geraniums, and 
take them out to me afterwards, it would be such a 
favor!” Of course we would. We had loved Miss 
Annette. 


The flowers point and in our hands, we decided to 
take a hasty lunch before proceeding to the South 
Melton ferry, and accordingly went into a restaurant 
and gave a pale, stupid-looking girl our orders. 
Surely, no girl ever made so many mistakes in the 
course of ten minutes! She came back three times 
to ask what we had ordered; she brought the wrong 
po and she ended by spilling a glass of milk in 
my lap. 

“T must say,” said I, before I had time to moderate 
my words, ‘‘that you are, without exception, the 
stupidest girl I ever saw! If you intend to wait on 
table, you should give your whole mind to it.” 
Having expended the force of my little a of 
temper, and — the milk from my skirt, I became 
somewhat milder, but added, in what I thought a 
judicial and deservedly severe tone,—‘‘Your mind is 
evidently not on your work.” 

The girl made no reply; she opecety did not 
even hear me, and I made up my mind that she was 
hardened as well as stupid. 

We finished our lunch in haste, and hurried to the 
South Melton ferry. On our way there this same 
girl passed us, running wildly. 
“Discharged, perhaps,” said I, glancin 
smear on my gown. 
son to her.”’ 

By taking a carriage, we managed to be in good 
season at the miserable little house to which we had 
been directed. 

As we carried our boxes of flowers into the sacred 
stillness, where Miss Annette was holding up a child 
for his last look at his mother’s face, in crept the girl 
I had scolded—breathless from her haste, almost 
blind and quite dumb with sorrow. She did not notice 
us, but dropped on her knees by her dead mother’s 
side, and rested her forehead against the coffin. 

“She has been nearly ill wit friet.” whispered 
Miss Annette. ‘Yet she was obliged to keep on 
working. This last day, even, she has had to stay 
until after the busy hours at the restaurant where 
she is employed. I suppose her heart has been break- 
ing with impatience.” 

had had my lesson. 


at the 
“T hope she is; it will be a les- 


+o. 
ODD SORT OF LINGO. 


Of all the corruptions of our language which are 
heard in foreign parts, the special forms current 
among the Moors of Mogador, on the coast of Mo- 
rocco are the most barbarous. Dr. Leared, in his 
book on that out-of-the-way country, gives a speci- 
men which is intelligible only in connection with the 
circumstances under, which it was used. 


I was, as a listener, often amused, and, with the 
assistance of Capt. Hogg, here present a scrap of the 
lingo verbatim. It must be premised that the Moor 
who acts as stevedore, or headman of the men em- 

loyed in loading and unloading the steamers, has 

equently great trouble with his pang. 

The men are by no means fond of work, and it is 
difficult to keep them in the hold. They stow them- 
selves away in odd corners to smoke. Under these 
circumstances, the stevedore goes to the first mate, 
and the following conversation ensues : 

Stevedore.—Mr. Firest Mate. This man ——s 
sot down. Me speak em sot down. Him speak cate 
em smoke. By-em-by sot down, me speak em, catch 
em mate. Him speak, never mind for mates What 
for this? This no good, ewar! Where is what for? 

Mate.—What man nithing sot down? 

Stevedore.—T his man jpetating delinquent]. 

Mate.—Go down for below. Nithing sot down. 
Quick! Catch em stripes, no | may sot down for 
smoke, plenty work, quick down for below. Nithing 
quick, go for ballast. 

Thus urged, the rebellious workman descends to 
the hold, and to his work. The phrase “Go for bal- 
last,” as used above, means that under certain con- 
tingencies the mate will throw the man overboard. 

e captain is styled “‘Reis;” the second mate 
“Mr. Sticky-mate,” an epithet doubtless derived from 
his frequent use of the stick. 


———__+o>+—__—_— 
UNGRATEFUL. 


An Irishman who had been arrested several times 
for drunkenness and stealing, asked an attorney to 
defend him in a trial for theft. 


“Well, sor, they’ve nabbed me agin, an’ I want to 
git you fur me definse.” 

“Defend you?” [sternly.] 

“Yis, sor, sure I nade definse.” 

“But, = humbug, you are constantly in trouble, 
you ought not to expect any honest man to defend 
you.” 

“Sor, you are under obligeshins tome. I”— 

“Obligations! Are you guilty?” 

“Yis, sor, I am, and I’ve come to you to defind me 
the greatest thafe in Goose County. If youclare me, 
it will be a fither in yercap! Ef it wasn’t fur other 
people’s sins, where'd the glory an’ fame of you law- 





yers coom from? Yer ongrateful, sor, mighty on- 
grateful!” 
“WHOSE ?” 


A witty retort sometimes answers quite as well as 
along argument. There are some things not easy to 
explain, and no better answer could have been made 
to the Englishman criticising our social customs than 
that made by Mr. Lincoln: 

“You see, sir, there is a tremendous difference be- 
tween the English customs and the American. For 
example, no gentleman in England,” remarked the 
Londoner, “would ever think of blacking his own 





while concealed in the brush some distance off, rely- 





“Mr. Wagstaff has fallen off one of the barges into 


ing on the superstitious fear of the others to prevent 
discovery. 


boots, don’t you know.” 
“Wouldn’t he?” inquired Mr. Lincoln, thought 
\ fully. “Why, whose would he black?” 
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~*~ “You ought to send it to him,” says Clara Gor-| That was all! No butter, even on the bread! | Then Myrtie wrote on a slip of paper and tied it 
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* 2 = “Do!” we all joinedin. ‘It would be a splen- | and her eyes kinder shiny and misty. She grabbed | ‘A Valentine from those who are awfully sorry 
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For the Companion. 
GENERAL GEORGE’S. VALENTINE. 


We fellows always called him General George, 
and so did the girls. His name was George Wash- 
ington. There was a Smith tacked on to it, but 
that was so short and so at the end, like a bob on 
a kite, that folks ’most always forgot it. 

He belonged to Miss Me- 
lissa Melon. She got him 





—— plagued you so, but who promise to never 
| do so again.” 


‘How can I send it to him so he'll get it to- | forty-’leven bits before you could say “Jack 


day ?” says Myrtie. Robinson !” | You can bet the general was pleased when he 
“Put it in his dinner-basket,”’ said Clara. “General George’ll never have this valentine!” | ound it! His big black eyes just shone! And 
“Yes, and now’s your time to do it,” says Rob, | she said. 


ope then he’s joined in our games with the best 

‘“‘Why don’t that mean old maid feed him bet-|of us. He’s turned out to be an awfully jolly 

ter ?” says Rob, angry-like. chap, and we’re dreadful proud of him on exam- 
“TI s’pose she can’t afford it,” says Myrtie. | ination and exhibition days. 

“She’s awful poor. But she’s good to the general | 

—that is, he seems to like her. I s’pose she gives 

him as good as she has herself.” 


“for he’s gone down to the pump.” 

We all rushed pell-mell across the room to Gen- 
eral George’s seat. Rob grabbed up the basket. 
It was a ragged old one, the cover tied on by a 
string. 

“Now, we'll see what the general’s got to eat!” 
says Rob. ‘He’s a selfish pig, any way! Now,| ‘“Butrye-breadandaturnip!” says Rob, groan- 
you know, when any of us boys bring something jing. ‘It seems to me something ought to be done 
nice we share it. We just have a jolly picnic in | about it.” 
the recitation-room.” “Course there ought,” says Myrtie. 


Mary E. Brusu. 








PUZZLES FOR THE SEASON. 
1. 


CHARADE. 
“This 





With rosy cheeks that dimples hold, 





out of the County House, 
and he did chores for her 
and was company, seeing 
she lived alone two miles 
down the road from the 
“Corners.”” It was a pretty 
good walk on a cold winter 
morning, for the roads were 
generally drifted down that 
way, but I tell you that 
made no difference to Gen- 
eral George. Rain or shine, 
he was always the first at 
the schoolhouse. He swept 
out, you know, and made 
the fire, and so on, and he 
was always at his post. 
Jane Graham, one of the 
girls that has travelled 
around considerable, and 
seen a big statue of the first 
George Washington, says 
that there was a few lines 
on the bottom of the mar- 
ble, and they said, ‘‘First in 
peace, first in war, and first 
in the hearts of his country- 
men.” ‘Our General,” she 
said, “was first in piece (his 
clothes were awfully 
patched, you see), first in 
war (he could fight like 
blazes when he was a mind 
to), and first in the school- 
house in the morning!” 
Well, he was the funniest- 
looking creature you ever 
saw! My, how we did laugh 
the first day he came! Tall, 
awful tall, and thin as a 
rail, with a great big head 
and a shock of black hair. 
Celesty Moore said he 
looked for all the world 
like her big shawl-pin! And 
when Miss Root asked his 
name, he drew himself up 
on his long legs and stood 
up straight and stiff asa 
poker, and says, in a loud 
voice, like as he was going 
to speak a piece, ‘‘George 
Washington” ——here Bill 
Greene, who sat behind, 
pinched him, and he jumped 
and turned red, and never 
said the Smith at all, and 
there’s no knowing whether 
Miss Root ever put it down. 
Well, the General wa’n’t 
much in his studies when 
he first came. Teacher put 
him in the “First Reader,” 
with Billy Dwight and Jerry 
Gray and all those shavers. 
But my stars! It wa’n’t 
two terms before that ’ere 
chap had skipped up into 
the highest classes, and was 
figuring out “Partial Pay- 
ments” and parsing ‘‘Para- 


Ah, now I've 


(Victor wr 


Your 
I'll bet, 


1 think 
If yo 













“Your eyes are like the violets,” 
That's what one fellow said. 


But then, who shall | send mine to? 
There's lots of girls | know, 
But not a solitary one 
I'd want to write to so; 


And not a valentine 


Will go to one who's half as nice 
As she who will get mine 


moments, then reads aloud.) 


Your hair is as brown as a chestnut, 


Who's half as pretty as you. 


And though, dear, | don’t always show it, 
| love you with all my heart; 


Perhaps, when | grow up to manhood, 


For the Companion. 


thought of somebody, 


ites steadily for some 


eyes are the sky's own blue, 
in the world, there is no one 


it would just about kill me, 
u and | had to part. 


[ACTORS 


6) 
ALENTINE 


I’m going to write a Valentine, 
I'm sure | don’t know why, 

But all the boys are doing it, 
And so | guess I'll try ; 


They tell a girl they think her cheeks 


Are like the roses red; 


dise Lost’’ with the biggest 
scholars! He was at it all 
the while, too. Dig! dig! 
dig! Didn’t care a copper 


I'll have to wander afar, 
But I'll never forget my first sweetheart, 
My pretty, bright, jolly mamma. 





for recess. P’raps, though, 
he didn’t have much fun 
out on the play-ground—we 





L. B. C. 











fellows run him so much, 
and the girls were always 
poking fun, too. 

But le’s see; I started out to tell you about his 
valentine, didn’t 1? It happened the morning of 
February fourteenth. School hadn’t begun yet. 
Rob Haliday, Charlie Forbes, and one or two 
other fellows, were over by the girls’ seats. Myrtie 
Talbot had a lot of valentines on her desk. Some 
had been sent her, and others she was going to 
send to folks. 

Most of them were real pretty,—all lace-paper, 
pink roses, hearts and darts, and little angels play- 
ing with bows and arrows,—but there were a few 
funny ones. There was one gamey old chap, with 
a cocked hat, long-tailed coat, and a pair of top- 
boots. He looked as though he’d just got up to 
make a speech. 

“Oh, my eye!” says Rob, “that’s General 
George, sure enough !”” 





“But the general don’t,” says I. “He never 
comes with us, but mopes out here alone, and even 
tips up the lid of his desk so we can’t see what 
he’s got!” 

“T know it!” says Rob; and he gave a sniff as 
he yanked off the string. Then he pulled up the 
cover and peeked in. Then he looked at us, 
puckered up his lips and gave a whistle, and says 
he, ‘‘By the Great Horn Spoon!” 

We always knew that when Rob said that he 
was considerably surprised. 

The rest of us crowded around and peeked in, 
too, and what do you s’pose the general had ? 

Nice white pread and butter with a bit of cold 
chicken or ham, a piece of apple-pie, a lump of 
cheese, and a chunk of fruit-cake ? 

He had—just one small piece of rye-bread and 
a raw turnip! 





thing’s got to be seen to. We've acted real mean 
to the general, teasing the very life out of him! 
It’s a shame! Poor fellow! With no father or 
mother! How could we have carried on so! And 
he’s smart enough at his books to make jus all 
blush for ourselves. I’m going to speak to my 
papa this very night and coax him to do some- 
thing for the boy. But I’ll tell you what we’ll do 
now: we'll give the general a valentine—only it 
won’t be the kind we were going to! Let’s all 
take something from our baskets and fill his!” 

“All right!’’ says we all. 

So Myrtie put in a big piece of cocoanut-cake 
and a roast chicken’s drumstick; Rob gave an 
apple-turnover and a pop-corn ball; Clara gave 
some pickles and gingerbread, and the others bread 
and butter, and so on, until the basket was so full 








that the cover bulged up. 


With laughing eyes and 
clustering curls, 
My first she is to young and 


ol 
The dearest of dear little 
girls. 


My second holds her picture 
air, 

And on her image oft I 
gaze; 

While fancy fondly makes it 


wear 
Her loving smiles and gen- 
tle ways. 


With faithfulness (true lover’s 
sign), 
I'll serve her to my latest 


day 
‘uli always be her valentine, 
If she will be my whole for 
aye. 


ANNA M. PRATT. 


2. 
OMITTED GREETING. 


First word omitted from 
first stanza; second word 
from second stanza; whole 
greeting from third and fourth 
stanzas. 


A mid-winter’s journey to 
Iswick I made, 
While snow-flakes fell thick, 
to my sorrow; 
Said my friend, “It will clear; 
yes, be not afraid, 
The sun will beam brightly 
eR RRR RD 


“I’m hungry and cold. Is the 
mansion at hand?” 
I asked. Said my friend, 
‘‘Here it * *.” 
“Oh, joyful!” I cried, “in the 
tirelight to stand, 
For I thought we were lost 
in the miz.” 


Merry laughter awaked me 
quite early next day, 
And, my weariness quite 
overcome, | 
I sprang to my window to 
hear children say, 
With sweet voices, ‘* *- 
ee ee 


My half-pence I tossed on the 

crisp, frozen snow ; 
Then I queried, and they 
were not dumb, 

“Last night was the second 
month, thirteenth, you 
know, 

And, dear lady, — ‘* * - 
ee RR RRR RD 


8. 8. D. 
3. 
ANAGRAM. 


The first and third lines of 
each stanza rhyme; also, the 
second and fourth. The omit- 
ted words are all formed from 
the eleven letters omitted in 
the last line. 


Go back six centuries plus 
*“* *, 
And cross the ocean to the 
*e*ake 


’ 
If you would know the where 
and when, 
And trace the legends of 
this feast. 
‘Tis not a feast of food to * * * 
That forms the subject of 
my eee . 
And yet my hero shared his 
meat 
With all the poor who 
raised a wail. 
His love and charity found 
xeekak 
In such kind deeds, the 
legends * * * *; 
And if I never should consent 


To give his name, you know 
t well. 


This bishop, who at Rome did 
xa %, 

(Called after death a saint 

Reminds us notes of love to 


give. 
Wouldst know his name? 
KERRKHE REAR H, 
SALEM. 





Answer to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1st stanza=water, rain. 
2d stanza=cioud-land, springs. 
3d stanza=brooklets, creek. 
4th stanza=river, sea. 


5th stanza=water, rain. 


2. 


myrooP 
on 
2 eo. 


aq 
zo 
- 


3. 1, Peri-style. 
4. 1st, Elisha. 


CLARISSA 
o DU 
R A R 
NIRAM E 
E A L 
L N I 
1 ? A U 
AUGuU STU 8S 
8 E 
E 


DRACH 
2, Stagnation. 


2d. Kent (ucky). 
3d, Kane (cane). 
Elis!.a Kent Kane, 
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For the Companion. 


ICE-CREAM POISONING. 


For many years there have been numerous cases of 
poisoning from eating ice-cream, both in this country 
and in Europe. Some of the cases have been single, 
or confined to members of a family; others have com- 
prised a large portion of some picnic, or other party. 

During the last summer there were several promi- 
nent instances,—in New Jersey a large party; in 
Charleston, Il., a party of fifty; in Michigan over 
one hundred and forty. In 1883, in Joliet, Il., two 
hundred were thus poisoned at a picnic. In all cases 
the symptoms have been essentially the same—burn- 
ing, colicky pains, vomiting, purging, and great pros- 
tration. No instance, we believe, has had a fatal ter- 
mination. The symptoms resemble those from arsenic, 
but no metallic poison has been detected by any | 
chemist. | 

The attention of medical experts has been, of 
course, drawn to the matter. Prof. Bartley, chemist | 
of the Brooklyn Board of Health, has suggested that 
the poison may be due to the use of a poor grade of 
gelatine, and its subsequent rapid decomposition. | 
Other distinguished experts admit that this may be 
the cause. 

Dr. Morrow, of N. Y.,is inclined to regard it as due | 
to the vanilla used in flavoring it. He says that 
vanilla has long been recognized in Europe as a pro- 
lifie source of ice-cream poisoning, and quotes author. 
ities to sustain this view of the matter. 

In the Michigan case, hundred and | 
forty were poisoned, some of the cream was sent for 
analysis to Prof. Vaughan, of the Michigan State 
University. The vanilla, also, which remained in the 
bottle, was sent to him. 

Now, the quantity of vanilla in the ice-cream eaten 
by any one person would be very minute; but Prot. 
Vaughan and his associate swallowed each thirty 
drops of the vanilla extract with no harm; after 
which the latter took two teaspoonfuls more with no 
bad result. This is sufficient to prove that, in this 
case, the vanilla was not the source of the poison. 
Nor did the cream contain any gelatine, or any min- 
eral poison. 

He was satisfied that the poison was identical with 
one he had previously detected in bad cheese, and to 
which he had given the name of tyrotoxicon. Itisa 
living, germ that develops in milk, and kindred sub- 
stances from unsanitary surroundings. This germ 
may be the source of the “ptomains,” or virulent 
poisons which are now known to be generated in the 
early stage of animal decomposition. 

Since the it has been ascertained that 
the ice-cream was frozen in a building, the hygienic 
condition of whic! was exceedingly bad. 

The Medical Record, referring to Prof. 


| 


| 


in which one 


’ 


occurrence 


Vaughan’s 


discovery, says: “It may account for much of the 
intestinal disturbance in children during the warm 


weather, no‘ably cholera infantum and kindred con. 
ditions.” 


+> 


THE LENGTHENING DAYS. 


On the 21ist of December, 1886, the sun touched the 
Tropic of Capricorn, his extreme limit of southern 
declination, and turned his face toward our northern 
clime. The epoch is called the winter solstice 
that time the astronomical winter begins. 

It receives the name from two Latin 
words, which mean the sun stands still, because for 
about four days before and four days after the epoch 
the sun seems to stand still, the days being of a uni- 
form length—nine hours and four minutes in the 
latitude of Boston. A change then takes place. A 
precious minute of sunlight is added to the day; the 
sun is coming towards us. 





, for at 


of solstice 





The day’s increase goes on, minute by minute, until 
it becomes plainly perceptible. At the end of January 
the days have increased fifty-three minutes; at the 
end of February, two hours and seven minutes. The 
increase will continue until the sun reaches the Tropic 
of Cancer on the 2ist of June, at the time of the 
summer solstice, when the day has reached its great 
est length, fifteen hours and sixteen minutes. The | 
sun will then turn his face southward, and the pro- 
cess will be reversed, the days growing shorter in- 
stead of longer. 

Any intelligent observer may easily watch the sea- 





| objects, 


sons as they come and go, and comprehend the laws 
that regulate their course. If the points of the hori- 
zon, where the sun rises and sets at the winter’s 
solstice, are noted, it will be seen that they are 
moving farther north. 

If the position of the sun at noon-day, or its merid- 
ian altitude, be noted, it will be seen that he is every 
day a little higher in the heavens. This change in 
the sunset and sunrise points, and in the sun’s merid- 
ian altitude, is the tangible proof that the sun is 
moving northward. 

The revolution of the earth around the sun, with 
her axis inclined to the plane of her orbit, is the real 
cause of the apparent movement of the sun north 
and south, and the constant change of his meridian 
latitude, thus giving us the seasons. The revolution 
of the earth on her axis makes the sun appear to rise 
and set, and gives us day and night. 

enitlinees: 
RAT-CATCHING. 
A reporter of the New York Tribune found a pro- 


fessional rat-catcher recently, and had a talk with | 


him. “Have I ever been bitten?” said the rat- 
catcher, repeating a question put to him by the re- 
porter. “Yes, sir! 
the bite does not usually amount to anything. Rats 
have two motions of the jaw in biting. The first is 
soft and delicate, and the teeth just scratch the object 
they have hold of. Then follows a quick, sharp, pow- 
erful action of the jaw, and the slender teeth sink 
up to the gums, and stay there. This bite is danger- 


ous. 
“If the teeth have gone deeply into my hand, I 
always suck the wound. This seems to keep the 


swelling down, but always a good deal of pain fol- 
lows. My arm has swollen sometimes, when a hun- 
gry fellow has given me a nip, to twice its natural 
size. It’s strange, but there is no harm in the bite of 
a well-fed rat. A frightened rat will fight, if cornered, 
and viciously, too. 

“The way to grab rats so that they cannot bite is to 
seize them with a strong grip just back of the neck. 
They will howl like stuck pigs, but cannot get away, 
and are entirely under control.” 

“Some rat-catchers say they can charm rats, 
the reporter: 

“Yes,” answered the man, “but I never saw a rat 
that could be charmed, though I’ve often seen it 
tried. The method used is whistling or singing a 
doleful song. The rats will, it is true, exhibit aston- 
ishment at a shrill whistle, but when the animal is 
said to be under the mysterious influence of the 
whistler, I never saw one yet, if he was a little hun- | 
gry, that would not send his teeth through your 
finger just the same as if he had never been charmed. 
This whole business is a humbug, and, as the experi- 
ment is always made with a tame rut, people get an 
idea that there is something in it, and are duped.” 


” 


said 


+—- 
DID NOT UNDERSTAND THEM. 


The immense size of a creature helps to make him 
ludicrous when frightened, as much as it helps to make 
him terrible when angry. For some time our reading- 


| public were entertained with a newspaper anecdote 


of a menagerie elephant that was scared by a mouse. 


The groundless terror of two elephants at some 
blown bladders afforded amusement to the visitors at 
the Zotilogical Garden, Philadelphia, a while ago, 

“You know that 
* says the head keeper at the garden. ‘Last 
July we gave our elephants a bath every afternoon. 
We threw half-a-dozen inflated bladders into the 
| pond one day, when they went in to swim. 

“At first the bladders almost seared them to death, 
Then Empress struck at one with her trunk, and 
when it bounded into the air both trumpeted and 
scrambled out of the pond. Venturing back soon 
after, Empress, who has the curiosity of her sex and 
a mind of her own, gently fished one of the bladders 


out of the water, and then kicked at it with her hind | 


feet. No serious results following, she continued her 
investigations, which ended by her putting her front 
foot on the bladder. It exploded with a loud ye abe 
und the two elephants scampered home in abject 
terror.” 

lower and moral courage are not always united 
in beasts any more than they are in men. 


> 
HIS LATIN MOTTO. 


To use the simplest words possible to convey one’s 
meaning is considered by scholars to be in far better 
taste than to intersperse one’s conversation with 
long words and foreign phrases. Use words of whose 
meaning you are sure, is a good rule to follow, and 


then you will avoid blunders. The following amusing | 


incident may illustrate the point: 


A traveller in Western Towa, noticing on the wall | 
of the parlor of the hotel, the legend, ‘*Jci on parle | 
Frangais,” said to the proprietor,— 

“Do you speak French?” 

“French? No. U nited States is good *nough for | 
me. 

“Then why do you keep that legend on the wall? 
That means ‘French is spoken here.’ ” 

“Ts that so?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Wal, now, if that rascally feller didn’t sell me that 
for a Latin motto: ‘God Bless Our Home!’ After 
this I'll stick to it, United States is a good ’nough 
language for me.” 

=> -—-— — 


EVASIVE. 

Whether these answers to a lawyer’s ‘questions 
really occurred or not, they serve to illustrate the 
possibility of our language for being fatally dis- 
torted, 


“Do you know the witness well?” 
“I never knew him sick.” 

“No levity (sternly)! Did you ever see the pris- 
oner at the bar?” 

“No; neither of us drinks.” 

“How long have you known him?” 

“From two feet to five feet ten inches.” 

“Now, sir, will you tell me what you know 
this case?” 

“His name haint Case; it’s Smith.” 

“Have you and this prisoner been friends ?” 

“ ‘No, we haint Frie ‘nds, nor Quakers of any sort. 
We're Presbyterians.” 

“Stand down (sternly) !” 

“I can't. Dll sit down, or stand up; 
kin do.” 


about 





that’s all Z 
> 
DOSED. 


A backwoods “yarb” doctor pasted the following 
lengthy “Direckshuns for yuse” on a two-quart bottle 
containing some vile, strong-smelling, greenish-yel- 


| low mixture, sent to a patient ill with a fever: 


Give a Tabel spune full evry hour untill Beter. 

If not beter, a tabel spune full evry haf hour. 

If still not beter, a good-sized swaller evry ten 
minites untill all Gone, after wich come back to me 
for a quart of another kind. 

If Fever brakes out, take a cup full at oncet. 

“Thank goodness, I don’t have to take the bottle 


and all!” gasped the patient. 


A hundred times and more; but | 


elephants are afraid of small | 


For relieving Throat Troubles and Coughs 
use “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Bcents abox. [Adv. 
—>—__—_——_ 

Distress after e atthg and other Dyspeptic symptoms 
are cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Try it. (Ade, 
opnintiveniiiedienamess 

Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s Flavoring Extracts 
are noted for their undoubted purity and delicate flavor, 
combined with a strength unequalled by any other 
brand. Housekeepers should use no other. (Adv. 


TELEGRAPHY. | 


you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 

mek. and operating Short Lines of Te legraphy, 
¢c.,send your address and get J. H. BUNNELL & Co, 
Manual of Instruction for Learners of Jelccagher. 

latest edition, which we will send Free of Charge to all 

who apply by mail or otherwise. It is the plainest and 
best book of eats uction in Telegraphy ever published. 

H. BUNNELL & @-. 
106 all 108 Liberty Street, N iew Yurk. 
















‘THE ATWOOD COLOCNE. 

A most delightful, fragrant and permanent perfume. 

Combining delicacy of bouquet, originality of odor, 
with corresponding lasting qualities. 

It is a delight to the sick. 

It is a perfume for lady or gentleman. 


Satisfaction is guaranteed. 

In handsome half- pint, pint, and quart bottles, with 
beautiful illuminated labels at $1.25, $2.00, and $3.50 per 
bottle respective If not obtainable of Druggist or 
Dry Goods dealer, write the proprietor, 

H. W. ATWOOD, 846 Broadway, New York. 


YIELDS TO EVERY MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. | 
Owing to the Diagonal 
Elasticity of the oth 
(which our patents cover 
exclusively) will fit first 
time worn. Requires 
no breaking in. 
by seller af- 
ter being worn 10 days 
_ if not found the most 
PERFECT FITTING, 
Healthfal & Comfortable 
Corsets ever worn. See 
that the Yatisi stamp 
is on inside of Corset. 
Sold by all dealers. 
p Price by mail, $1.35 
and upwards. Mention this paper. 
CROTTY BROS., Chicago, lil. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 
The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
| leading to Consumption. It cures 
| where other medicines have failed, 
and is the best Cough medicine in 
the world. Pleasant to taste. 25c., 
| 50c., and #1. Ask your Druggist 
for it and keep in readiness, 
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Pike’ s Toothac he Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Beautifies and Heals. 25c. 





German Corn Remov er, 25e., kills corns and bunions. 














Lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians of all Schools and 
sections voluntarily testify to its superior 
merits as 


The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, Most 
ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1. 


EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 
4%- A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of In- 
fants and Invalids,” sent free on application. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





Our constant aim is to make them the finest in the world. 





Ask your Grocer for 


“OUR TRADE-MARK” HAMS 


And BONELESS BACON 





None Genuine unless showing our Patented Trade 
Marks, a Light Metallic Seal attached to the 
string, and the Striped Canvas, 
as in the cuts. 


Alittle higher in price, but of unrivalled quality. 























No organ is so perfect and so beautful as the skin. 
Soft as satin, sensitive as a camera, tinted with the love- 
liest delicacy, it yet has the strength and elasticity suf- 
ficient for the protection of all the underlying frame, 
tissue, muscle, bone, and nerve. Everywhere a network 
of sudorific ducts, veins, and pores, it constantly renews 
itself, and not only with its ceaseless desquamation, but 
with its natural functional action, eliminates all waste, 
accumulation, and disease. Hence, a skin without blem- 
ish means more than beauty; it means health. 

CUTICURA, the great skin cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite skin beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood puri- 
fier, internally, are a speedy, economical, and infallible 
cure for every species of torturing, disfiguring, itching, 
scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, 
with loss of hair, from pimples to scrofula, 





For the last year I have had a species of itching, scaly 
and pimply humors on my face to which I have applied 
a great many methods of treatment without success, 
and which was speedily and entirely cured by the CuTI- 
CURA REMEDIES. 

Mrs. ISAAC PHELPS, Ravenna, Ohio. 





CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beantifiers and blood purifiers. 


t2™~ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 
50 Illustrations and 100 Testimonials. 


PIMPS. 


PLES, black-heads, chapped and oily skin, pre- 
vented by CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 
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A Skin Without Blemish. 


I have suffered all my life with skin diseases of 
different kinds, and have never found permanent relief, 
until, by the advice of a lady friend, I used your 
valuable CUTICURA REMEDIES. I gave them a 
thorough trial, using six bottles of the CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, two boxes of CUTICURA, and seven cakes 
of CuTICURA SOAP, and the result was just what I had 
been told it would be—a complete cure. 

BELLE WADE, Richmond, Va. 
Reference: G. W. Latimer, Druggist, Richmond, Va. 





Some five months ago I had the pleasure to inform 
you of my improvement in the use of the CUTICURA 
REMEDIES in my case of severe Chronic Eczema 
Erythematosa, and today cheerfully confirm all I then 
said. I consider my cure perfect and complete, and 
attribute it entirely to your remedies, having used no 
others. 

FERNAN ESENCHARDO, 
3306 Penna Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 





I was almost perfectly bald, caused by Tetter of the 
top of the scalp. CuTICURA REMEDTES in six weeks 
cured my scalp perfectly, and now my hair is coming 
back as thick as it ever was. 

J. P. CHOICE, Whitesboro’, Texas. 





old everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25¢.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., aden: Mass. 





soft as dove’s down and as white, by using 
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CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 
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For the Companion. 


VILLANELLE, 


O friend of mine, so dear to me, 
Forget not yet those summer hours 
On Truro moors beside the sea. 


O’er rolling downs oft wandered we 
To where the tall white lighthouse towers, 
O friend of mine, so dear to me. 


To those high cliffs I strayed with thee, 
When clinging sea-fog spilt slow showers, 
On Truro moors beside the sea. 


What hopes we had for days to be; 
We said high purpose should be ours, 
O friend of mine, so dear to me. 
In sun or cloud we roamed that lea 
Elate with all fair friendship dowers, 
On Truro moors beside the sea. 
Ah, happy days from care set free, 
When thou and I could gather flowers 
(O friend of mine, so dear to me,) 
On Truro moors beside the sea! 


OscaR FAY ADAMS. 
———_ +e _- 





For the Companion. 


BEAUCHAMP TOWER. 


I have just heard an anecdote of the young 
daughters of the Prince of Wales, which is pleas- 
ant on account of its touch of democratic simplic- 
ity. They came eagerly into their father’s pres- 
ence-chamber, in Marlborough House, not long 
since, full of an important request they had to 
make. ‘Papa, we have never been to the tower, 
and we want to go; we have had so much about 
it in our history lessons lately. Will you permit 
us to go?” 

“Assuredly,”’ the prince replied; ‘I will have 
some of the home guard detailed to attend you.” 

At once the three young princesses began to 
pout, and to assume an air of great discontent. 
“Papa, that’s not what we mean. We don’t want 
to go like royal people. Why can’t we do like 
other English girls, and go without a set of so!- 
diers at our heels, as if we were prisoners! If we 
have to go that way, we would rather stay at 
home!”’ 

We recently visited the tower, in the usual dem- 
ocratic way of Americanse We were passed from 
the guidance of one beef-eater to that of another, 
and conducted to the centre of the vast, paved 
court-yard, where we sat down to watch the drill 
of the red-coated regiment on duty, and listened 
to the band’s inspiring music. These beef-eaters 
are the guardians of the tower, and fill all the 
posts about it; and their costume has been but 
slightly altered since the time of Henry VII. 

Stopping to rest, I happened to look down to 
the large, gray marble slab on which my feet 
were resting; and it was with a sort of curdle in 
my veins that I started up, and stepped aside 
froin it, as I read the following inscription : 





“This stone marks the spot on which was erected 
the scaffold where were beheaded, Anne Boleyn, 
Catherine Howard, Lady Jane Grey, Sir Thomas 
More, Sir Walter Raleigh, and many others.” 

We were facing Beauchamp Tower, the old for- 
tress opposite the White Tower. Beauchamp 
Tower is the fortress where for many centuries 
the State prisoners of England were confined, 
while awaiting their trial and execution; in short, 
the English bastile. 

It is a frowning pile of very dark gray stone, 
grim and old, and it is claimed for it that its foun- 
dations were laid by the Romans. Its walls are 
ten feet thick, and there has been blood enough 
poured from the veins of those who have gone 
forth from its low door, to have cemented every 
stone in the huge pile. 

As we wound up the narrow, worn, stone stair- 
case, feeling our way through the darkness, what 
a rush of memories seemed to sweep over us! 
Along these rough, cold walls, on which I was 
placing my hands at every step, the frightened 
young Lady Jane had passed her trembling fingers. 
Against them poor Anne Boleyn’s tender palms 
had been laid for support. Up and down them 
Sir Walter’s firm pressure had been drawn! We 
were glad to reach the top of the spiral dungeon, 
even though it opened upon the dismal prison 
above, for it seemed echoing with groans. 

The octagon chamber, where such unnumbered 
prisoners of State have endured torture, have died 
in their agony, have pined for hopeless years, and 
have been led forth to execution through a series 
of centuries, is the saddest spot we have seen in 
all England. 

Talk of the world being no better now than it 
was three or four centuries ago! Why, no king 
of Dahomey would now dare to practise upon his 
prisoners such deeds of cruelty as these scored 
walls bear witness to! Yet some of the most 
inhuman of these bloody scenes were transacted 
in the age of ‘‘Good Queen Bess,” to which many 
a lover of old literature looks back with a great 
longing, as he contrasts it with our modern prosaic 
era. Heaven preserve us from such an Elizabethan 
age! for though her present gracious majesty does 
not make her Lord-keepers and her chief-justices 


tremble before her, yet neither does she take off 
the heads of men and women at pleasure, or swear 


You all know how these grim walls are scored 
over by the names of those who have been impris- 
oned here. There are prayers and exclamations 
in Latin and old English without number, which 
give one a clutch at the heart to decipher. I 
passed my finger over the irregular lines on the 
wall where Lady Jane Grey had rudely printed 
her name. What a world of pathos there was in 
the chill touch! I tried to peer through the narrow 
slits to find what might be seen from them; but a 
refined torture had placed them too high in the 
wall for anything to be caught but an inch or 
two’s breadth of sky. We found it too oppressive 
to linger long here; it is a place where an Ameri- 
can cannot get his breath. 

What a desolate sensation it gave us to walk 
from the door of the prison to the spot where the 
scaffold had stood—a very Via Dolorosa, along 
which so many feet had been dragged in mortal 
agony! We had seen the block with the great 
axe upon it, in one of the rooms of the White 
Tower, stained through and through, to a rich | 
mahogany color, with most precious blood. “And 
now,’’—said our beef-eater,—“‘if you choose to 
double your fees, the keeper yonder will take you 
to a place, not much visited by ordinary travellers, 
the chapel of St. Peter-Ad-Vincula, where the 
bodies of these beheaded people are buried.” 

So we crossed the great quadrangle in another | 
direction, and were received at the low chapel 
door by another beef-eater, with his great bunch 
of ponderous keys. Hawthorne says, in one of | 
his note-books, that he never entered an old cathe- | 
dral without the scent of dead men’s bones filling | 
his nostrils. The words came to my mind the | 












moment the door was 
opened, for we almost stag- 
gered back as we stepped 
within these disused and 
unaired precincts, whose 
atmosphere was heavy 
with the odor of a charnel- 
house. If, as old Shirley says,— 


— “the actions of the jus 
Smell sweet, and blossom 


‘in the dust,” 

we may be excused from feeling 
that whatever were the actions of the “just” men 

and women whose headless trunks were buried 

here, their bodies were very mortal. 

“Come,” said our guide, who was disposed to 
be quite jocose over the sleepers whom he senti- 

nelled, and whom be talked of as if they all be- 
longed to him, ‘‘come, and let me show you the 

brasses where the names of all my headless people 

are engraved !” 

And he led us to the foot of the aisle, facing the 
chancel, where a large tablet was let into the wall. 

He ran over the names with a few droll comments. 

We stepped within the altar-rails, and stood be- 
side the slab under which the body of Lady Jane 
lies. Isat down on the chancel-bench over the 
stone which covers Anne Boleyn, and wondered if 
her rather ungrateful daughter had ever cared 
enough for this poor girlish mother to come and 
stand beside her resting-place. 

We sought out Sir Thomas More's grave—the 
Duke of Monmouth’s, and many others; but we 
were soon glad enough to escape from this painful 
burial-place, and draw in a full breath of the free 
air of heaven again. 

We feel as if we had been reading English his- 
tory with illuminations, drawn with the point of 
a sword, in tears and blood; or, rather, we seem to 
have had made visible to our eyes, as if by a flash 
of fiery light, what heretofore had been but mouldy 
tradition. We see poor Anne Boleyn clasping her 
slender throat, and hear her say, ‘‘It is but a little 
one.”’ We have in sight the young Lady Jane, 
exclaiming in forgetfulness of her own grief, 
“My poor Lord Guilford!” We catch Sir Walter’s 
parting words, “Be brave, my Bess; it will soon be 
over.”” We marvel at Sir Thomas More’s calm 
dignity, as he lays his head upon the block. We 
shrink from Catherine Howard's frantic agony. 
We hide our eyes from Monmouth’s despair. 

Nowhere in all Britain does one so fully realize 
the strength, the glory, and the shame of England, 
as within these historic walls. 





“By God’s Teeth!” 





What men and 


sake of God and king and country! What mur- | 


ders and assassinations and conspiracies these | 
stones could tell of, could they speak! And what | 
an idea it gives one of the strength and prowess | 
and war-like spirit of this wonderful English 
nation, to survey this tremendous arsenal, filled 
with arms sufficient to defy the world. The sense 
of precedence and prestige girds us all about; the 

tmosphere of an older and wickeder world weights 
our very breath. 

As we take our seats in our carriage again, 
under the grim arch-way of the old fortress, we 
draw a sigh of relief and thankfulness; relief 
that human eyes can never again look upon such 
scenes of blood and terror, the memorials of which 
we have,just seen; and thankfulness that the 
glorious progress of England has forever crushed 
the spirit of persecution in church and State, and 
made her what she is to-day, the pride and 
strength of Christendom. 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





| 
| 
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| 
For the Companion. | 


A MEETING IN MID-OCEAN. | 


A True Story. 


One of the most desperate encounters that the 
annals of the sea have recorded is that of which 
Captain Robert K. Clarke, of the schooner Frank 
N. Thayer, that formerly sailed between New 
York and China and the East Indies, is the hero. 
Captain Clarke is a man of great strength and 
powerful physique, or he would never have lived 

to tell the tale of the bloody fight in | 


mid-ocean, that cost him his vessel, the 
lives of his first and second mates, and 
four sailors. 


~ 


TOWER. 


Wiis 


BEAUCHAMP 


The Frank N. Thayer left New York, on the 
trip from which she never returned, on the 19th 
of February, 1885, bound for Shanghai. The trip 
is a long one, down across the equator, around the 
Horn, out into the South Pacific, up through the 
innumerable little islands of Oceanica, back across 
the equator again, and into the China Sea to the 
picturesque harbor that was the destination of the 
ill-fated vessel. The Thayer reached Shanghai 
upon our national holiday, the Fourth of July, 
and here her crew was discharged. In the latter 
part of August a new crew was engaged, and the 
vessel sailed for Manilla, inthe Philippine Islands, 
six hundred miles south of Shanghai, where she 
took on board a cargo of ten thousand seven hun- 
dred bales of hemp. 

On the journey from Shanghai to Manilla, one 
of the crew, who had been exposed to the yellow 
fever on another vessel, was taken sick with the 
dread disease, and died while the Thayer was 
among the Magellan Islands. Captain Clarke, 
therefore, was obliged to engage another sailor at 
Manilla for the return trip to New York. 

He found a German sailor, who had been left 
among the Philippines by an English trading ves- 
sel, and who signed the articles of the Thayer, 
and received thirty dollars of wages in advance. 

The captain intended to sail for New York on 
the 29th of October, but his new man did not 
return to the vessel that day, and Captain Clarke 
learned that he had run away with the thirty dol- 
lars that had been advanced to him, and had also 
induced one of the crew of the Thayer, who had 
shipped in Shanghai, to go with him. 

The captain spent a day looking up the truants, 
and then, being desirous of taking advantage of 
a favorable wind, he gave his two sailors up for 
lost, and engaged a couple of native sailors— 
Manilla Indians, or Malays, he called them—to 
take the places of the runaways. 

The remainder of the crew numbered nineteen 
men. They were of various nationalities, but the 





women have been martyred within them for the 


majority of them were English, Irish and Dutch, 


ry 
oi 


with one Spaniard. They made a great deal of 
fun of the two half-civilized looking Malays, 
when they came on board, and treated them with 
very little consideration. The men were both of 
very small stature, and they had long arms and 
stooping shoulders, so that, when they walked 
about, they reminded the other sailors of gorillas 
or chimpanzees. 

Captain Clarke said that they did resemble 
monkeys in more ways than one. Their hair was 
long and coarse and came down over their shoul- 
ders behind, and in tangled masses over their eyes 
in front. Their skins were bronzed to a dirty 
terra-cotta color, and they wore no shoes, and 
scarcely any other clothing. 

But the sailors found that, if they looked like 
monkeys, they could also ciimb like monkeys; 
that they were as quick in their movements as a 
couple of cats, and, when it came to a trial of 
strength, either of the two little Malays was more 
than a match for the strongest man in the forecas- 
tle. When it came to a match with the big cap- 
tain, afterward, the Indian’s great strength proved 
far inferior to that of the sturdy American. 

On the 3lst of October, the Thayer finally left 
Manilla for New York. It was a long, tedious 
trip, under the burning rays of the tropical sun, 
over the placid blue waters of the Southern Pacitic, 
and back around the Horn. Often the vessel lay 
becalmed for days at a time, and for weeks not 
another ship was liailed. These sailors, who were 
natives of northern climes, in spite of the numer- 
ous voyages they had made in southern seas, were 
almost overcome by the terrible heat. 

So enervating were the rays of the sun, that they 


could scarcely move about, but were content to lay 


all day and night in any shady spot that could be 
found, and doze the time away. The air by day 
was stifling, and night brought no relief. It some- 
times seemed to the men that they would die from 
want of a breath of cool air, since the very breezes 
from the south were hot as the draught from a 
blast furnace. 

The only men who were not affected by the 
oppressive heat were the two Malays and a China- 
man, who was the captain’s servant. As a conse- 
quence, the mates put almost all the work upon 
the Malays; and the sailors shirked most of their 
duties, so that the Indians were kept busy all the 
time that the others were idling. 

They never complained, however, and made no 
resistance to the kicks and cuffs that the others 
bestowed upon them. In fact, the sailors often 
joked about the circumstance that the two strong- 
est men on board should stand the abuse of the 
weaker ones. 

Captain Clarke was unaware of this state of 
things until came the tragedy it brought about. 
The Malays were unable to speak the English 
language; and most of the orders that-were given 
were translated to them by the Spanish sailor, as 
they understood a hybrid dialect he used. 

On the night of Saturday, Jan. 2, 1886, the two 
Malays began a bloody revenge for the indignities 
they had suffered. By that time the Thayer had 
weathered the Horn, and was cutting through the 
South Atlantic, in twenty-five degrees south lati- 
tude, about six hundred miles south-east of St. 
Helena, and three hundred miles south-west of 
Trinidad. 

At ten o'clock Captain Clarke lay asleep in his 
cabin, his wife by his side, and his little six-year- 
old daughter Carrie in a room just off of theirs. 

Suddenly the captain was awakened by the 
sound of his own name, screamed in tones of 
mortal agony, by his second mate. Witbout 
waiting to put on his clothes, or to take his revol- 
ver, he sprang from his berth, and rushed from 
his cabin up the companion-way toward the deck. 
Just as he reached the middle of the stairway, a 
dark figure confronted him at the head of the 
flight; and he recognized the man as one of the 
Malay sailors. Without a word, the savage began 
to slash at the captain's head with a long, keen 
knife he held. 





The captain was unarmed, and had on only an 
undershirt; and, in as many seconds, he had 
received five cuts upon his head and shoulders. 
But his fighting blood was roused. Warding off 
the blows as well as he was able with his left arm, 
he attempted to seize his enemy; and still in grim 
silence the Malay eluded his grasp, and gradually 
forced him down the companion-way, cutting him 
and slashing him with the cruel knife on every 
stair; at the foot of the stairs, the captain slipped 
in a pool of his own blood, and fell backward. 
In a second the Malay sprang upon him, and 
stabbed him in the chest. 

Captain Clarke did not feel his terrible wounds 
then as much as he did afterward. He seized the 
Malay, and squeezed him so tight that he says he 
felt his ribs crack; and then, throwing him from 
him, he sprang to his feet. The Malay made an- 
other rush at his supposed victim, but the captain 
shot out his right arm, and knocked the Indian to 
the floor ten feet away. But before he could seize 
him again, his agile adversary had regained his 
feet; and scrambling up the companion-way, still 
holding to his knife, he disappeared for a time. 

The captain ran into his cabin, told his wife, 
who had been awakened by the sound of the strug- 
gle, that there was fighting going on; and seizing 
a revolver, he rushed back to shut the door from 
the companion-way to the deck, so that he might 
have an opportunity to bind up his wounds. 

The door commanded a view of the pilot-house ; 
and Captain Clarke caught sight of an Irishman, 
named Malone, at the wheel. 
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“Let go of the wheel, and come and shut that 


door!” shouted the captain. 

“T can’t,” Malone answered. 

Then the terrible reflection came to the captain 
that all his men had mutinied. His strength began | 
to fail from loss of blood, but a thought of his | 
wife and child braced him. 

“Come and close that door, or I'll shoot you!” 
he shouted to Malone. 

“The Indian’s behind it, and he’s watching me,” 
called the unfortunate Irishman back. 

At that moment the Malay, who had been con- 
cealed behind the door, waiting for the captain to 
come up and close it, rushed upon the man at the 
wheel, and began to stab him furiously. The other 
Indian also appeared; and while Malone was still 
alive and screaming, they tossed him overboard. 

Captain Clarke had lost so much blood that he 
was barely able to stagger back into his cabin, 
where his brave wife barricaded the door. 

They felt safe with the door barricaded from 
attack from the aft companion-way, but there was 
still the fore companion-way that led from the 
first mate's cabin to be secured. 

The captain opened the door that led to the cor- 
ridor, upon which the mate’s cabin also opened, 
and there found the second mate, whose voice had 
awakened him from sleep only ten fearful min- 
utes before, lying dead upon his face, with the 
blood pouring from a terrible cut under his left 
shoulder blade. 

Captain Clarke was now convinced that the two 
Malays had captured the ship. He did not know 
how many of his men were killed, but he came to 
the conclusion that he need not expect assistance 
from any of them. He therefore barricaded all 
the doors, and prepared fora siege in his cabin. 
He had plenty of ammunition, and knew that he 





had in his own possession all the firearms there 
were on board. 

The top of the cabin projected four feet above 
the deck, and there was a window in the side, as 
well as a skylight in the top. He had hardly 
secured the doors, when the window was broken 
in; and he knew the fight was about to recom- 
mence. He was so weak that he could not stand 
up, and he was only able to hold his revolver by 
taking it in both hands. 

His wife, however, propped him up in the corner 
where he could cover the window with the revol- 
ver; and then, with her little child, she got into 
the corner of the room farthest from the window. 

The Malay who had stabbed the captain evi- 
dently believed that he must have succumbed to 
his wounds by. that time; and in a few moments 
his savage face peered in at the broken window, 
and disappeared again so quickly that Captain 
Clarke did not have time to shoot. In another 
moment the savage began to descend into the 
cabin, feet foremost. 

The captain waited until about half the dark 
body had come through the window; and then, 
raising the revolver with both hands, he fired at 
his back. He was so weak that he missed his aim, 
but the forty-one caliber bullet went through the 
Indian’s foot; and the latter scrambled back on 
to the deck with a different opinion of the amount 
of life left in the captain’s body. 

Then there was quiet for fifteen minutes, during | 
which Mrs. Clarke bound up some of her hus- 
band’s worst wounds. His lung protruded almost 
six inches through the cut in his chest; and when 
he put it back, his wife sewed up the cut with 
a needle and thread. 

The savages next made their presence known by 
suddenly thrusting long sticks, on to which they 
had tied their knives, into the window, and prod- 
ding desperately about in all directions in the hope 
of hitting one of the occupants of thecabin. Cap- 
tain Clarke responded by shooting through the 
cabin roof at random. 

Sunday night was comparatively quiet; and 
when Monday morning dawned, Captain Clarke 
decided to bring matters to an issue, since it would 
have been impossible to live another day in the 
cabin without water. It was so still in the morn- 
ing that the captain believed that all of the crew 
must have been killed. 


Just after daylight he opened the door into the 
corridor where Davis’ body lay, and ran across to 
the bath-room. 








Here, to his surprise, he found | 
one of the sailors hiding in the tub, a big Swede, 
named Hendrickson. He gave Hendrickson one | 
of the revolvers, and the two opened the dining- | 
room door, and found the captain’s Chinese servant | 
hidden there, and scared almost to death. The 
Chinaman was given the other revolver; and with | 
two armed men to back him, the captain’s cour- 
age returned. 





Hendrickson was stationed behind the door in 
the companion-way, and instructed to shoot either | 
of the Malays who passed him. The Chinaman | 
was placed in the cabin, and told to shoot if either 
of the savages came near the window. Then the 
captain went out on deck, and found the Malays 
sunning themselves upon a coil of rope near the 
wheel. He fired upon them, when one of them 
darted into the hold, and the other ran toward the 
cabin. 

They evidently thought that Captain Clarke was 
the only man whom they had not secured, and 
that he possessed the only revolver. But when 
the one who ran for the cabin started to jump in 
at the window, the Chinaman fired at him, and 
convinced him to the contrary, though he did not 
hit him. The Malay then ran into the companion- 
way, where the Swede shot him in the back. 





The Indian fell; then he rose, ran on to the 


deck, seized a plank, threw it overboard, and 
sprang after it into the sea. 

Meanwhile Captain Clarke had discovered that 
all his crew were not dead. The sound of firing 
had awakened them to the fact that a change was 
being brought about in the state of affairs on deck, 
and they were shouting to be liberated from the 
forecastle where the Malays had imprisoned them. 
Captain Clarke brought them on deck, armed them 
with knives and clubs, and sent them down into 
the hold after the Indian who had sought refuge 
there. 

But the desperate savage fought his way through 
them, reached the deck, and also sprang overboard. 

The captain was firing at him, as he swam away, 
when he heard his men shouting, ‘“‘Fixe!"" The 
Malay had set fire to the hemp in the hold, and 
the ship was doomed. 

In spite of the fact that none of the men on 
board had had anything to eat for two days, and 
that many of them were wounded, they were 
obliged to make preparations to leave the ship at 
once. A twenty-four foot boat was provisioned for 
one week ; and the wounded captain with his wife 
and child and the thirteen sailors who had escaped 
the murderous Malays, embarked, and started for 
St. Helena. 

During the journey the captain learned that part 
of the history of the mutiny that he had not him- 
self taken part in. 


when the watch was changed at ten o’clock. Davis 
had died near the captain’s cabin soon after the 
fight, and the first mate three hours later. Then 
the savages attacked the crew, who were unarmed. 
Four of them they killed; and three others, who 
escaped with the rest into the cabin, were wounded. 
The Malays locked them into the cabin. 
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The Malays had attacked the | 
two mates, as they stopped to speak together, | 
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who established himself on its site one hundred and 
forty-three years after the Deluge. 
That which is most accurately known concerning 


having besieged it in the year 190 B. C., taken it, and 
placed it under Roman jurisdiction. 

Since then the city has had a varied history. Cap- 
tured by the barbarians of the North, a residence of 
the kings of the Visigoths, the “Royal City” of Spain, 
| then taken by the Moors, it reached the summit of 
| greatness in the sixteenth century, when it was as 
| polished and educated a city as Seville or Salamanca. 
Since the thirteenth century, Toledo boasts the rep- 





utation of speaking the purest Castilian,—a reputation | 


which she still maintains. But, although Toledo has 
fallen into the sere and yellow leaf, she is still suffi- 
ciently rich in memories, and in monuments of the 
past, to console her for having lost her position in the 
front rank. 

There is not a city in the world that responds so 
accurately to a city of the Middle Ages. She is the 
picturesque and romantic city par excellence; and 
she is proud, amongst her other titles to nobility, of 
being, like the Eternal City, built upon seven hills. 

But we have to buy a Toledo blade, and must pro- 
ceed to the grimy factory by the side of the yellow, 
brawling Tagus. 

The swords and poinards ot Spain have been re- 
nowned in antiquity. Numerous historians might be 
quoted who have testified their faith in them, even as 
long ago as the time of Cicero, who makes honorable 
mention of the little Spanish sword. 

It is probable that the manufacture of swords con- 
| tinued at Toledo till the epoch of the Goth kings, and 

it is certain that it was in full vigor in the ninth cen- 

tury. These swords served, without doubt, as a pat- 
| tern for the weapons used by the Moors of Spain in 
| the Middle Ages, which are seen represented in the 
pictures at the Alhambra. 

The manufacture of swords was not formerly con- 
| fined to a single establishment as to-day. The espa- 





The captain and the wounded sailors suffered | deros, or sword-makers, worked at their own homes, 
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greatly before they reached St. Helena, but there 
they found medical attendance and hospitable 
treatment. 

The surgeons told Captain Clarke that his case 
was one of the most marvellous instances of hard- 
ihood on record, and that not one man out of a 
thousand could have fought at all after the inju- 
ries he had received, much less stand a two days’ 
siege without food or water, and then a six days’ 
journey in a row-boat. The captain attributes his 
recovery to the circumstance that he was fighting 
for his wife and child, and knew that if he suc- 
cumbed, they would be left at the mercy of the 
savages. Frank MARSHALL WHITE. 


+o 
For the Companion. 


A TOLEDO BLADE. 


“You are going to do Spain! 
buying me a real Toledo blade?” 

This from a young bachelor friend, whose apart- 
ments in New York are so full of bric-d-brac that I 
dread visiting him lest an unguarded movement in an 
unguarded moment should cost me a fabulous sum to 
replace a broken trinket. 

I undertook the commission, wondering, as I did 
so, where “the trusty steel” would find a resting-place. 
The ceiling seemed to be the only available spot, but 
a sword of Damocles over one’s head! Ugh! 

Sunny Spain! Land of Don Quixote and Dulcinia 
del Toboso; of Mantillas and Murillo; of dark-eyed 
senoritas and haughty hidalgos; of old churches and 
Moorish mosques; of bull fights and boleros; of fans 


Would you mind 


| and cigarettes; of bonitas and brigands; of garlic and 
| gracias ; of mountain and mafiana,—Spain, the sun- 


kissed! 

There are but two classes of travellers to be met 
with in Spain,—those who go for climate, and those 
who go for pleasure; the magnificent climate of the 
south and east coasts tempting the one, the bizarre 
scenes of faded splendor and Old-World indolence 
inviting the other. 

Everybody grumbles at Spanish discomfort; but 
everybody leaves Spain with regret, and bearing sou- 
venirs never to be forgotten, impressions never to be 
erased, color-glories never to be divined. 

The most quaint, the most tumble-down, the most 
haughty, the most interesting, the most charming, 
the most seductive, the most Old-World city in sunny 
Spain is Toledo. 

There are few cities which can boast so ancient an 
origin, or the history of which have been made the 
groundwork of so many absurd traditions. 

Some writers pretend that the Jews settled here 
after the captivity of Babylon; others attribute its 
foundation to Hercules, to Jubal, grandson of Cain, 














alone, or with a certain number of apprentices. Like 
all commercial crafts, they were bound together in a 
gremio, or guild. 

Many of the kings of Castile accorded to the finest 
sword-makers of Toledo certain privileges,—such as 
exemption from divers imposts and duties appertain- 
ing to the sale of swords, the purchase of iron and 
steel, and other primary material. 

These privileges extended to certain craftsmen at- 
tached to the manufacture of blades, such as the 
acraladores, or furbishers, and vaineros, or fitters. 
The iron and blades of Spaim were renowned in 
France in the Middie Ages. 

Ancient records make mention of the “fer d’ Es- 
pagne,” and Froissart speaks of a short Spanish blade. 
Mediva relates that Francis III., returning to Madrid, 
beheld young unbearded youths, who carried swords 
by their sides, upon which the king said, “O thrice 
happy Spain! wherein are born children and men 
ready armed.” 

The Toledo blades are highly esteemed in England, 
as shown by several passages in Ben Jonson, Butler, 
and Shakespeare. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
the espadas Toledanas were not less prized in Spain. 

The author of the “Vida de Lazarillo de Tornes,” 
who wrote in 1525, thus causes a Toledan squire, who 
served his hero, to speak of a sword: “Oh, if thou 
only knewest, boy, what a weapon I have here! Not 
for all the yellow gold in the world would I sell it; 
for in all the blades that Antonio hath wrought, none 
equaleth this one.” 

The steel used by the espaderos of Madrid was ob- 
tained in an iron mine, situated about three miles 
from Mandragon, in the Basque provinces, to which 
the following lines of a Spanish poet bear witness :— 

“Vincedora espada 
De Mandragon tus aceros; 
Y en Toleda templada.” 

“Victorious sword! Thy blade is of Mandragon, 
and thou wast tempered at Toledo.” 

According to Palomeus, a Toledan sword-maker of 
the last century, it is an error to suppose that the 
Toledans preserved particular secrets for the temper- 
ing of their arms. They were compelled to use the 
water of the Tagus, as well as the fine white sand that 
the river contains in its bed. 

The sand, to the experts, served for the operation 
of what they termed refrescar la calda, to cool the 
heat; for when the metal became red, and commenced 
to throw off sparks, the espaderos instantly sprinkled 
it with this sand. 

The blade formed, they proceeded to temper it in 





the following manner: Part of the middle of the fire 


‘ 


the antiquity of Toledo is, that it existed two hundred | 
years before Christ, the Pro-consul, Marcus Havius, | 


was hollowed out, and in the hollow was placed the 
blade, so that four-fifths of it only was exposed to the 
fire, the tongue and hilt resting outside. 

The blade having become cherry red, they plunged 
the point into a wooden reservoir, full of the water 
of the Tagus; and having once cooled it, they straight- 
ened it as much as was desirable. 

They then subjected such of the blade as had not 
hitherto been exposed to the fire; and when it com- 
menced to redden, they took it by the tongue with 
red-hot pincers, and plunged it into sheep suet until 
it cooled, an operation which imparted temper to it. 

The most ancient Toledan espadero, or sword- 
maker, of whom mention is made, is Julian, sur- 
named él Moro, or the Moor, on account of his coming 
from Granada, where he worked toward the end of 
the fifteenth century for King Boabdil. 

They also surnamed him Julian del Rey, because 
upon his conversion to Christianity, he had for a god- 
father no less illustrious a personage than Ferdinand, 
the Catholic. 

Having hired a conveyance drawn by a pair of gayly 
caparisoned mules, the driver wearing a pork-pie hat 
and a blood-red sash, I was driven out to the Fabrica 
de Armas, which is situated on the right bank of the 
Tagus, about a mile and a half outside of the city 
walls. 

This sole manufactory of Toledan blades is a very 
unpretentious building of rectangular form, com. 
pleted, as an inscription over the entrance informed 
me, in 1780. Charles IIT., who made so many efforts 
to encourege Spanish manufacture, resolved upon 
revivifying the ancient craft of the espaderos, and 
constructed the factory. 

So low had the reputation of the Toledan espaderos 
fallen, that the king was compelled to send to Valencia 
for a maker of swords, Luis Calisto, whom he ap- 
pointed director of the works. 

A very polite, mutton-chop whiskered official es- 
corted me over the works,—for this manufactory is 
to-day used in the fabrication of arms for the army,— 
and explained the process for sword-making in’ use 
at present. The ancient mode of manufacture has 
been abandoned, both as regards forging and temper- 
ing, whilst the iron now employed comes from Ger- 
many. 

The sand of the Tagus is no longer used, and the 
sheep suet is replaced by soap. However, the arms 
still turned out are of excellent quality, and in the 
sala de pruentas, or proof-room, I had the satisfaction 
of testing blades that rolled themselves several times 
upon themselves like serpents, and that sprang into 
straightness in a flash. 

But that which has been lost is the form and the 
elegance. I invested in a blade, as in duty bound, 
paying, therefor, about twenty-three dollars, but it 
is no longer in Toledo that the good blades are found; 
they are snapped up by museums and by collectors, 
the perillo fetching up to two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

My bachelor friend is enchanted with his blade. He 
has suspended it from the ceiling, and I carefully 
avoid that portion of the room over which, like the 
sword of Damocles, it so threateningly hangs. 

NUGENT ROBINSON. 


en 
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THE COBRA AND ITS WAYS. 


Tho cobra, or cobra di capella, to give its full title, 
also known as the hooded or spectacle snake (Naja 
tripudens), is not only one of the most fatal of the ser- 
pent tribes, but one of the most numerous, und the 
world over has less than half-a-dozen rivals, the most 
prominent of which are: the Cleopatrine asp or 
African cobra (Naja Haja), the fer de lance (Csarpe- 
docephalous lanceolatus) of the Caribbean archipel- 
ago, the tic paloonga (Daboit Russelli) or cobra 
mouil of Ceylon, the West Indian T'rigonocephalous, 
and the tiger snake of Australia and Tasmania (Hop- 
locephalous curtus). 

In habits the cobra is cupuscular and nocturnal, 
during the day lying coiled up in its lair asleep; but 
no sooner has the sun fallen below the horizon than 
it crawls forth in search of prey such as toads, frogs, 
mice and small vermin. Cobras are inordinately 
fond of rats, and the presence of the pests about a 
dwelling is a certain means of luring the cobra, and 
perhaps causing it to make a den in the foundation 
walls, amongst accumulated rubbish, or even in the 
attic. It is these vermin also that lure it about de- 
serted temples, old ruins, and deserted cane-fields and 
plantations; and where grass and jungle have been 
permitted to spring up at will; and in deserted and 
honeycombed ant-hills they are sure to be found. 
“Yet,” says Capt. Gillmore, “although they are so 
plentiful, I never heard of a European being bitten 
by one, during a residence of many years in India.” 

The Anglo-Indian, after a brief residence, learns to 
hold the cobra in supreme contempt, though during 
the heated term doors and windows of necessity re- 
main unclosed both day and night, and it is no un- 
common occurrence to find traces of the visit of a 
cobra over night, or even its old skin, on the floor, 
which it has cast during its peregrinations about the 
room. Ample measures for protection, however, are 
always taken, in the way of screens and canopies to 
beds; and when men go out walking or shooting, 
gaiters are invariably worn. Even trousers are a 
protection, since they catch, and perhaps tear out the 
curved fangs, or absorb the venom. 

Among the natives, however, who, as a rule, are 
too idle and careless to accept of precaution, the loss 
of life is considerable, in some districts absolutely 
frightful, and averages annually for all British India 
something like one-seventh of one per cent. of the 
entire population. 

So indifferent are the natives, and so imbued, per- 
haps, with fatalism, that they march bare-legged 
through jungles and thickets, at night casting them- 
| selves on the bare earth or floor indifferently, with no 
other covering than a light muslin or cotton wrapper. 
Naturally a prowling serpent will often cross the 
body of the sleeper, who, one-half awakened by the 

act, puts forth his hand to discover what has disturbed 
| him, and is immediately bitten. 

Strange to say, it is rare that a native will injure 
one of the reptiles, which he holds in a species of 
| religious veneration; and the death of one of his im- 

mediate family or relatives brings no other retribu- 
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tion than coaxing or forcing the author into a jar, 
and setting him at liberty at some distance. The 
Hindu priests rather encourage the presence of cobras 
about their temples, and even go so far as to feed 
them regularly, offering milk, of which they seem in- 
ordinately fond, claiming that, aside from the sacred 
character of the serpents, their value as destroyers 
of vermin sufficiently compensates for all danger. 

Pliny remarks the affection that exists between the 
male and female asp, or African cobra, and declares 
that if one be destroyed, the other seeks to avenge 
its death; and likewise the Cinghalese say that when 
one is killed, its companion is almost certain to be 
discovered immediately after. ‘This belief,’ says 
J. Tennent, “I had an opportunity 
of verifying on more than one occasion. Once when 
was killed in a bath of the Government 
House at Colombo, its mate was found in the same 
spot on the day after. Again, at my own stables, a 
cobra five feet long having fallen into a well which 
was too deep to permit escape, its companion, of the | 
same size, was found the same morning in an adjoin- 11 
ing drain. On this occasion, the snake, which had | 
been several hours in the well, swam with ease, rais- 
ing its head and hood above water; and instances 
have occurred of the cobra di capella taking consider- 
able excursions by sea.” 

In spite of its venomous character, the cobra is 
naturally one of the most timid and harmless of 
creatures, rarely, if ever, making an unprovoked at- 
tack. It is only under the sense of fear, or when 
irritated, that it strikes, and, like most of the serpent 
tribe, it is happy to beat a retreat when in the 
presence of man, and unless followed and speedily 
cornered, disappears in some hiding-place without 
evincing, beyond a threatening hiss, any desire to | 
become an aggressor. | 

It is its really docile and gentle disposition, coupled, 
perhaps, with the abhorrence and awe in which it is | 
held by the vulgar, that causes the cobra to be the 
favorite of Oriental jugglers. Its striking appearance 
and deadly nature is so universally understood, that 
any triflng with it appears tothe uninitiated the more 
wonderful. 

To be sure, it is claimed that performing cobras 
are deprived of their fangs, and are consequently 
harmless; but this is true only of those used by in- 
ferior performers, as a rule, though the serpent is 
sometimes rendered harmless by causing it to repeat- 
edly strike some object until the present supply of 
venom is exhausted. 

The exhibition of a harmless reptile becomes 
merely an exhibition of its highly trained condition; 
and the juggler, knowing sahib’s constitutional in- 
credulity, if exhibiting such, is sure to be provided 
with one or more venomous cobras that will be pro- 
duced by virtue of a few additional annas, and 
whose deadly character is vouched for by forcing it to 
strike some fowl or small quadruped. Now, too, the 
performance acquires a different character, since 
when the reptile strikes, it is with the rapidity of an 
electric shock. 

The juggler handles it swiftly and adroitly, without 
faltering or hesitation, tor such would be fatal; and 
in the swift seizure and sudden release is exhibited a 
daring and courage of an exceptional kind. When 
necessary, he provokes the serpent to strike, and ere it 
can recover and again place itself in an attitude of 
defence, he grasps it quickly just below the jaws, 
thereby rendering it powerless; and when it is re- 
leased, it is by a swift unclosing of the fingers and 
removal of the arm, so deftly performed as to appear 
as but one movement. In due time the serpent learns 
that these movements are devoid of injury, and con- 
sequently submits to them unresistingly, and, unless 
specially roused, becomes practically harmless. 

The tame cobras are handled in all ways; are taught 
to advance and retreat, coil and uncoil, bow their 
heads, and bring their deadly mouths in close prox- 
imity to those of their master, and all through the 
medium of certain vocal or instrumental sounds, 
which, although travellers are wont to pronounce 
them musical, no scope of the imagination can imbue 
with harmony. 

It is not in any sense of the word “serpent charm- 
ing,” but merely adroitness on the part of the necro- 
mancer, supplemented by long training and enforce- 
ment of certain habits. Nevertheless, understanding 
full well the fatal results of an accident, which only 
instant amputation can avert, most jugglers carry a 
large broad-bladed knife of wonderful keenness to 
be used in case of emergency. 

Sir Emmerson Tennent witnessed the death of a 
performer in Ceylon, who was provoked by his audi- 
to some unaccustomed familiarity with his 
cobra; it bit him in the arm, and he expired the same 
evening. Again, Forbes in his ‘Oriental Memoirs,” 
states that not doubting but that the cobra which 
danced for an hour on his table while he painted it, 
had been deprived of its fangs, he frequently handled 
it to observe the beauty of its coloring, especially the 
white spots on its hood. 

The next morning, however, his Mahometan ser- 
vant rushed in with great haste, desiring he should 
retire and praise the Almighty for his good fortune, 
since, while purchasing some fruit at a bazaar, he had 
observed the man who had exhibited the serpent the 
previous evening, engaged in giving a street perform- 
ance; and the cobra, becoming suddenly irritated, 
darted at the throat of a young woman, who was 
squatted near, and inflicted a wound, from which she 
died in the course of half an hour. 

When at rest, the neck of the cobrais not of greater 
diameter than the head; but when confronting an 
enemy, or excited by passion and irritation, it raises 
the front half (ora little more) of the body vertically 
from the ground, drawing the posterior portion into 
a coil, until it forms, as it were, a sort of spiral spring, 
by means of which, aided by extraordinary muscular 
power and the elasticity of its frame, it is enabled to 
launch itself forward with lightning-like rapidity, 
and even leap, if necessary, to some distance. 

While thus erect, it holds itself as rigidly as an iron 
bar, and the neck at once begins to swell to prodigious 
size, forming the peculiar protuberance that is known 
as the “hood,” and exhibiting markedly two con- 
nected spots of white, to which it owes its title of 
“spectacle snake.” This “hooded” appearance is due 
to the loose and flexible character of the first nine 
pairs of ribs, which by a peculiar action of the mus- 
cles, draw forward, and spread out the ribs. 


Sir Emmerson 
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Dyspepsia—its Causes and Cure, sent free. 
MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treas. 
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A sentinel that never sleeps! The 
only powerful, effective and reliable 
Fire Extinguisher extant. 
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TYPE SETTING, etc. 
easy. Printed directions. 
For’ business, home use. 
or money making. For old 
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THE FOLIO, only $1.60 a year; most popular | 
Musical Monthly: : contains 18 to 20 pages new first-class 
Music every month, with 12 pages Musical matter at 
home and abroad: also an elegant lithograph of some 
noted Musician or celebrity, suitable for framing, in | 
each issue. Send $1.60 and get the | Saag 3 or one year. 
Address WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Send 2-cent stamp for Sample Copy. 








| ALL the above and 
were S4varret 








< 
> \ 
Cc om” ff 3 
Learn Shorthand. Old School. Every graduate em- 
ployed. Big salaries. Low tuition. Quick work. Thor- 
ough instruction. Type writing and Renemene ». Under 
the personal management of ILLISS, late pri- 
vate short-hand reporter of Hon. J. Warren Keifer, ex- 
Speaker Lower House of Congress. 200 students. Address 











3 SPECIAL 6O DAVS OFFERS—RBeing one of 
the largest growers otf lowe rSeedsin America, 
i 





et 
nd, postpaid, 4 —— Choice New Seeils, 
rowth of '86, 75 to 5U0 seeds & mixed cuiors 

in each. 
blooms 2 to 3 in.across, of an endless variety 
ofrichcolors, mottled, striped,edgedwithred, 
gold, white, &c., 60 varieties mized; Large 
Doubdle Asters; Pinks 60 varietiesmized; Large 
At. Phioz; Double Portulaca; New Godetias; New 


White Mignonette, etc. For 54c.or 27letter stamps, will send 26 papers, 


other choice sorts, including the finest Petunias 
New Giant tuft; benas, s00varieties; 
Double Gaillar 


diana; Velvet fi.; Double Pompon Aster: 

(amountingto $2 at regular rates). Ifyou doubt the reliab 

offers, send 10 cts.and I will send you my Cat. and 5 sample papers, my 
choice, but including Pansies. 
L. W. GOODELL, Pansy Park, Dwight P. 0., Mase. 


A trial will prove ail claims. 





“WILLISS COLLEGE SHORT-HAND, Springfield, 0. 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


COLLAR 
AND PAIR OF CUFFS 
INDISPENSABLE anid ECONOMICAL. 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 





J 


Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 





Novelt 
and 
ous 











ur New 





Address THE 


ulc¢ 
varieties of Roses. 
Guaks ng Vines, and New and 

nd _telis h 


Growers, West Grove, Sieur Co., I 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Years our Great Specialty has been grow- 
a > distributing ROSES. 


We have all the Latest 


fies and finest standard sorts in different sizes 
prices to suit all. 
PLANTS safely by mail or e Ss to all points. 


3 to i2 Pla nts Ss: aPer H SS to $26 


We send STRONG, VIGOR- 


pp., describes nearly 500 finest 


the best Hardy Shrubs and 


ow to 


INGEE & GONARI 





Music Almost Given Away’ 


To introduce ‘* Woodward’s Musical Monthly,” 
and our new Catalogue of Sheet Music in every family 
having a piano or organ, we will, on receipt of 20 — 
send samples, w a ~~ a complete iP eces of our 
very latest popula instrumental 
music, full size (1% x13" ‘£8 printed on 
elegant heavy music paper, and would cost 
from 30c. to ee each at music stores. We also 
publish *“*The Night Bird’s Cooing,” the vary 
popaler and beautiful waltz oni mailed for 60 cent 
W ILLIS WOODWARD & Co., S42 & 84 Broadway, N. Y. 


BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


Delicious, Nourishing, Absolutely Pure. 
Costing less than one cent a cup. 


lar an 





EASY DRA DRAFT, 





Acknowledged ’ 
by all to be 


THE 


BEST; 


tee diese. A. W. 


AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
MIDDLETOWN ' SPRINGS, VERMONT. 





LATEST IMPROVED 


Ronse POWER 


ge for Soa ee by nd ba hi oo 


. oo fon" THR ESTING 
and CLEANING Grain. 


ANTITY OF WORK 


RAY’S SONS, 


DURABILITY & 


,andforszc.will | 


New Large German Fancy Pansies, | 


59 


| The only 
CROUP REMEDY ::::*:: 
| known that 
ill cure Meimbranous Croup. ‘The proprietor of 
this medicine has used it in his private practice for the 
ast twenty years, andin every case of any kind of 
sroup it has never failed to cure. The remedy is 
tasteless and perfectly harmless, containing no poison or 
te leterious drugs. Sample with directions sent 
| free by mail. Price 50 cents abox. Four ante urs per 
dozen. C. A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N. ¥. 





ey, 
@OMPANY. 







Largest in the World! 


ALSO ISSUES THE 
BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
Be,OOO A. DAT. 


OAR LAWN | 


The Great Nursery of 


PERCHERON HORSES. 


200 Imported Brood Mares, 
Chcicest Families. 
LARCE NUMBERS 
ALL ACES, 
BOTH SEXES, 
In Stock. 


300 to 400 
Imported 
FROM FRANCE 
Annually. 
89>" Send for 120-page Catalogu, illustrations 

by Rosa Bonheur. Address 
M. W. DUNHAM, 
Wayne, DuPage Co., Illinois, 









5 
WAP NIDOTQNS 4B 


CLUBS: 


THE GREAT CH INA TFA CO 


Give away as premiame to those farnle shing clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFF Dinner, 1 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watchess 4 Ww HI 
A SETS of 46 and 68 ‘es With #10 and Le 
Decorated TE! A Sof 44 and 56 pe Ces 
with #12 and orders, “STEM - WINDING 
SWISS WATCHE s with #15 orders, 10L 
BAND or Moss-Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 orders, 
Send us your address and mention this paper; we will 
mail you “our Club Book, containing a complete Premium 
and Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co. 












210 State st reet, Boston. M ass. 











Wy 


is grand Mignonette grows two or three feet high, pe 


This 
spikes of bloom have been seen measuring ten inches 
pure snow-w 
and being so beautiful in form and color, much unlike any 
tion, it attracts the attention of every one. 
and it will produce twice as much bloom as any other r variety 
sown in open ground in April or May. 





Dr. G. A. STOCKWELL. 





June. 3 in - oa will make utiful winter and spring plants. P’ 
emit b: rder, Draft, Postal 
Note, or Rasaamed Letter, and address 


MAULE'STIP TOP $1 


WHITE SPIRAL MIGNONET 


rfectly erect, and 
mgth. Its color is 
hite. The grand spikes of bloom can be seen ‘fora long distance, 
thing else in cultiva- 
ce is rich and powerful, 


can be 
It will grow rapidly, and bloom early ix in 





TE | 


ably the finest in cultivation. 
RA 


miration of every one. 


ON RECEIPT 


COLLECTION. 


































































BEAUTIFUL 


DO MARIGOLD.— 
The large, bushy plants are each a ball of brilliant colors, many single plants havin 
from 75 to 100 flowers ih full bloom at one time. 
yeliow, from very slight primrose to the deepest orange. 
Should be 31 “oO a trial in ev ery garden. 





TEN NEW 
FLOWERS. 


NEW MAMMOTH VERBENA,—The flowers 
are of gigantic size, as large as a silver twenty-five 
cent-piece, while the clusters of bloom are enormous, 
For bedding purposes tsey are far superior to the or- 
dinary Verbe nas, and the y also make desirable pot 
p pants, Packet, 20 cent 
HUMULU S'JAPONIC Us.—This new annual 
Hop from Japan is a very ornamental and ex- 
tremely fast-growing c limbing plant. Can be sown 
in the open ground in spring, and will attain enor- 
mous dimensions in a short time; it fe the moat 
rapid Rr kG of all climbers. Pkt., 25 
EV tCR-LEAVED SU NELOW tk. 
This is one of the most showy annuals in cultiva- 
tion. Its peculiar character consists in its silvery 
foliage, which makes it form a perfect pyramid ten 
feet high, with a base of eight feet,and_ as completely 
covered with bloom as a Zinnia. Packet, 15 cents. 
IMPERIAL PANSI ‘rhe finest selection 
of this popular flower e offered in this or any 
other country. Single flowers, at times, aver- 
aging 3% inches in dinmeter. With its wonder- 
ful size, it embrac a distinct, striking, and endless 
variety of charming colors. They will bloom con- 
stantly the entire summer. Certain to surprise and 
delight every one who sows it. (Seecut.) Pkt., lic. 
TTLE GEM ALYSSUM,—An entirely new 
variety of very compact, spre ading growth, three to 
four inches high. A single plant will cover a circle 
ten to twelve inches in diameter. They bloom very 
quickly from seed, the plants bearing profusely when 
quite small. ‘They soon become densely studded with 
utiful spikes of pure white flowers of delicious 
fragrance. Over 300 perfect spikes 
of flowers in full bl 
time have been coun 
single plant. For edgings 
it has po aupe rior. Pkt. 10c. 
L¢ »FELLOW— 
Bou BL E DAISY. 
The flowers are of 
immense size, 
of a beautiful dark 
rose color, and are 
borne abundantly 
on long and stiff 
Stalks, It isa 
plant of unusual 
merit, and de- 
serves to be 
grown. 
be easily 
raised from seed 
sown in spring, 
and had in 
flower ina 
few weeks. 
Pi kt. 25 cents. 
> Ee 

















Grows only 
inches high, 
very neat, 
pact habit, 
A blooms most pro- 
fusely. Flowers 
large, and perfectly 
zx double, The colors are 
S peculiarly rich and bril- 
liant. Strongly recom- 
mended a planting either 
in beds or me "kt. 15 cts. 
NEW PE RE EC "TION BAL- 
SAM.—This beautiful, large vari- 
ety has thoroughly double, and im- 
mense, solid round flowers. Is unquestion- 
rove a favorite for cut flowers. Pkt., 15 cts. 
‘his is the finest type of this showy flower. 


12 
of 
com- 

and 


\\\\\; 


Lily 
Sure to 


Tne colors run through all — ry) 
Sure to excite the ad- 
Pkt., 20 cents. 
will mail to any address 
One Packet of seed of each 


OF 


of the above 10 Magnificent barney together with my NEW and 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE for 1887. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 1711 FILBERT STREET., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























THE WALL-FLOWER. 


The wall-flower! the wall-flower! 
How beautiful it blooms! 
It gleams above the ruined tower, 
Like sunlight over tombs; 


Tt sheds a halo of repose 

Around the wrecks of time;— 

To beauty give the flaunting rose— 
The wall-flower is sublime. 


+r 
HIS FIRST PATIENT. 

A physician who now stands very high in his pro- 
fession tells with great enjoyment of his first visit to 
“My diploma and 
a well-filled medicine case and five dollars in cash com- 


—Moir. 


a patient, and its amusing result: 


prised my earthly possessions when I landed in B——, 
then a small, new town in a Western State. 


“Renting a small furnished room, I printed my name 
in bold black letters on a piece of pasteboard, and put 
it in one of the windows, that opened upon the main 
street of the town. Then I was ready for patients. 
But the people seemed discouragingly healthy, and 
the outlook was not promising. 

“It was three weeks before [ had a call. Then there 
came to my door an elderly, angular woman, who 
asked, _ 

‘Be you the dock?’ 

“ed ain,’ [ replied, looking as wise and dignified as 
aman could who had been called ‘dock.’ 

“She then said that her ‘old man’ was ‘ailin’ some- 
wheres,’ and asked me to go and discover if I could 
what was ‘the matter of him.’ 

“No young recruit ever went forth to battle with 
greater anxiety than I went forth to meet my first 
patient. I cannot to this day account for the nervous- 
ness that possessed me. My knees literally shook as 
1 entered the room in which my patient lay. 

“Making an effort to look wise, and trying hard to 
affect the manner of an experienced physician, I 
said,— 

«*Put out your pulse.’ 

“Realizing the mistake I had made, and magnify- 
ing it into a most horrible one, I made matters worse 
by saying, 

**No, L meant let me feel of your tongue. 

“The sick man, puzzled, and probably ‘oubtfal of 
my sanity, ad le d to my confusion by asking,— 

**Waat fer 

“*Ol, it was only a little slip of the tongue!’ 
with what must have been a ghastly smile. 
very sick?’ 

“*Taat's what I want you to find out!’ 
patient. 

Oh, 





I said, 
‘Are you 


said the 


yes; to be sure!’ T mane 


Then I 






1 to say. 


went through the usual formula, gaining a little in 
self-contidence, but was not greatly elated as you 


may judge, when the said on 
my departure, 

“Green hand at the bizness, aint you? I guess you 
don’t know us much as you think you do.’ 

“I did not seem to myself to Know as much as I 
thought I did.” 


man, eying me 


keenly, 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla wins new victories over dis- 
ease and becomes more popular.every day, (Adv. 
+> 

The famous YVatisi Corset can be found at dealers 
throughout the U.S. It has no equal. Price by mail, 
$1.5 and upwards, Crotty Bros., Chicago, [IL (Adv, 


ae 
236 

5OK 

RUGS 





IMPORTED Embossed PICTURES, by 
mail, only 1 cents, L. L. JONES, Camden, N 


AG. tures. } 


) Book Pictures. No two alike, 

MOORE, Auburn, Maine. 

FOREIGN Stamps, Aus tralia, ete. 10c. 3105 
varicties, le. EF. P. VINCENT, Chatham, N. Y. 
Turkish Patterns. Catalogue Free. E.S. 
FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 





Imported Ser: 
Only 22 ets. A 


C TO #5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
$3 Lines not under the horse's feet. Write Bkew- 
STER SAFETY REIN-HOLDER Co. Holly, Mich, 


on James River, Va.. in Claremont 
” ‘olony. Illustrated Circular free. 
J. FE. MANCHA, Clare mont, Va. 


HAND Pamphlet and tirst 4 r- omen ‘mailed 


SHORT to any address, ten cents. iLE’S COL- 
LEGE, M3 1 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


J 
“| q PRINT 
SE CARDS WSO Wooo 


USIC.“/ Saw Her in Violet Time” and 60 pieces Tull 
sheet muste size, with Songs, Marches, We t naaange og 
ou a HU rE WINGS” and 100 songs, words, 

i 114 pieces 8 Of Dance Musie, with ¢ alls 
4 ecenaiet e. atisfaction guaranteed or 

money refun'd.L.H ATH: Ww AY. SW ash. St. Boston, Mass. 


GHORT-HAND wiring: 





PRESS, Cireular 
Newspaper size, $44. ! 

ting eas y: printed directions, 
Send 2 st* pe for catalogue, pres- 


$3. 


size, 

















WRITING. 


Chart containing full Set Self-Teaching Lcssons in 
either art, 1@ Cents; both arts, *2@ Cents. No stamps 
accepted HAVEN'’S COLLEGE, Phila,, Pa. 


The Great Secret of the Canary breeders of the Hartz. 
Bl RR D MAN N A will restore the song of 

cage birds and preserve 
them in constant health, 1 cents by mail. Full diree- 
tions for taking care of domestic 


pate Uaatle 1 FREE, 
BIR D FOOD CO.,, 400 N.3 . Philadelphia, Pa. 


05 YEARS. POULTRY YARD” YARD” 


33d Edit’n. 108 pp. Teaches the business. £5. 
A copy of “The Cove Dale Poultry Yard,” . 
containing illus. cir. and price list of 30 vari- 
eties Free. A.M.LANG, Box 846, Cincin’ti,O. 


BILIOUSINE: ito SN’ 


A Ay. — stamp sent to SNOW 
& kt Providence, R. 1. will 
obtain by mail a “trial pac kage” of Biliousine, a sure 
cure for Headac he, weno sia, Constipation, /ndi- 
gestion, Sour Stoma Tearthurn, Liver Complaint, and 
all treubles which ar 180 from disordered stomach, 
YOUR MONOGRAM, designed, en- 
paper and envelopes bought of us. Re- 
poussé work, the latest and most stylish, 
Big money for agents 
ERICAN SEAL co., 


graved and stamped, free of charge, on all 
All the rage. Samples engraving, paper, &c., se nt for 
ICE ano ROLLER 
SKATES. 








"Meriden, Conn. 


~ SPRINGFIELD,MAS 
CATALOGUE wiast 


. BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


Send stamp to A. P, Dayton, 
Ohio, for Illustrated. ay List of NEW 
— SECOND-HAND MACHINES. Bicycles 











EQUIPOISE 


te at, thrifty men 
having 2 sou. cottage ue MMs steam Washer. CELe- 
D EVER HERE, Sample on TRIAL, 


DOUGLAS McCALLUM, KB 
ey free. J. W Orit H, Box 5006, St. Louis, Mo, 


ll East MTH STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. FEB. 10, 1887, 
| DO NOT STAMMER /$600 TO $1,000 é:": | gy BICYCLES $8 “pavicenrs. 


Tric 


cles $1.50 up. Standard makes. Second- 
_— 


Wheels name d. Send for Catalogue, 
O. W. ROUSE & SON,8 H St., Peoria, Il. 





See large advertisement in 1886 Escape cold 


EALTH, SOUTH, CLIMATE. 








Premium List for fuil particulars Northern Winters, and learn about 
concerning this most meritorious Southerk Climates. Send 50 cents for Southern 
garment for Ladies, Misses, and Journal of Heal Six months on trial. Address 
' WAIST. £00 ost Cg —* OST HEALTH CURL ISHING CO., Asheville, N. 
Mass. 
T thoroughly taught by 
A DAY town sei SHOR HAN ‘ MAIL or personally; 


ood situations procured all pupils when compete nt. 

ope ee thoroughly learned, opens the best field 

g people. especially io educated young ladies. 

Send ‘or tir lar. W.G FEE, Oswego, N. Y¥. 


ONOGRAPHY #3232085 
aa! N Shorthand, 
Works for self-instruction, by Benn Pitman and Jerome 
B. Howard, for sale by all book-selers, Catalog, alfabet 
and illustrations sent fre. Adres 

honographic Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“HOME EXERCISER "/or Srain- Work- 
ers& Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladie 
Youths; the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gymnasium. Takes but 6 in. sq. floor-room, 
new, scientific, durable. comprehens 
sive. che ap. Send for Cire’r. “HOME 

SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE,” 


{__$4t0$5! 


ily buys them. 
lée. in 2c. stamps. V 


the Nickel 
Holder. iecie oo | fo 

_ »le and Agents’ price list by mail 

. Hasselbach, box A5l,Sandusky,O. | 








Isa first-class trade, pa ys 
E good wages, and ean 
auickly ——_ at our 
chool, Over 2,000 o 
raduates are at work a. Con mercial | 
and ‘hea lroad Lines. The Great West is the country 


e row _ dyin. Write for our circulars. | 
INE BROS., JANESV ILLE, WIS. | 
16 E. l4th St. & 713 5th Ave., N.Y. Prof. 
| D.L.vowb. Wm.Blakie, author of * ‘How to Get Strong.” 


Our $15 Shot Gun now $10. 
fi lJ Nl §: $15 Breechloader “ $9.50 
‘ says of it: “I never saw any other I liked half as well. 


All kinds Guns guarantees sower than 
38 Years’ Exp-ri noe in ROSES. BTS wer et FEB aloe © PLANTS, BU 















# 





catalogue, come, Vowel ac cay, 
180 St. ti, St 








elsewhere. Send stamp % LEMENT. 
growing our strong an xtra choice qua’ iy. 


Bere Nov cots M reat beauty. Handsomely illustrated Catal 7 with a lovely Col 
Pirtpeee toes. demenion kenese ROBERT ‘Stitt SON, Philadelphia, Pa, 











Will be sent FREE to all who write for it. It is a Hand- 

ages, with hundreds of illustrations. 
“3, and tells all about E BEST 
paceen. Farm os Flower a Plants, Thorou = 


BURPEE’S = 


red 8 and Fane nea It describes RA 
NOVEL- TIES in V vEGEEABLES and FLOW , of real value, whic x 
— be obtained elsewhere. Send address on a wee for the most complete 
Jat logue published to 





Ww. “ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, J 








‘ENG ROSES | 
UO bs bn BU PLANTS 


==" SEEDS 
<> FRUIT>*ORNAMENTALTREES, GRAPE VINES 


&, & OR ANYTHING IN THE NURSERY ¥ LINE, without first writing 


for our valuable FREE Catalogue, the | 21 LAnce es yr Ee 
BEST we ever issued, containing the Rarest New and al seq EAR. 7ZOOA ES 


CRE 
ules O14 THE STORRS & HARRISON co. PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 





Over 100 beautiful Send ten 2c. stamps for sam- 
Varieties of Silks for ples and book of fancy stitches, 
designs, &c., for 


ATCHWORK. 


Yale Silk Wks., New Haven, Ct. 
Produce, by 


all odds, finest 


2 Flowers, earliest Vegeta ES <2 


Embroid’y Silk,ass’d 
colors, 20c.a pack: age. 


* *©NORTHERN 













* 

Sa > \ Soles and Crops. Plants by 
thes ZO he 100, 000. 00. EF Send 12c, 2 Qat & 
SUNT = stamps for our elegan | % MAS 


cata. and a pkg. of gran 
seeds (80 sorts}. Also $1 for 26 = earliest Vegetable 
Noveliies by mail-Cata. price $2. 10. 3.4.8 ALZER, LaCrosse, Wis. 


COLTZsecRIFLE 


Just Half the Ss 44-Caliber. 


Factory Price! O: F’ He 3 CHAMPION 
—- Am. Bull-Dog, Defender Revolvers, Bean's Patent Police 

s,&c. Send 6 cents for Mlustrated 84- Page Catalo 
Sous’ P. LOVELL’S SONS, Boston, Mass. 


LYON & HEALY 


mit Ta fate thelr preg, Sts... Comcace. I 
Ban “ 


Instruments, 

Gaiters oe ulpments, 400, 

Fine a jescribing every | 
1) 


pone 








ne 
Established Is4" 





etc, 
Instructions for 


Dram Majors Tact By-Laws, and 4 
um Major ac a a 
Selected Liss of Band Buoe 








We will send you a book contain. 
ing AMPLE PROOFS of this fact, 
WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 
will mention this 
paper when 

writing. 












BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


ga wenEetT = and 





10.000 AGENTS WANTED! 
Dr. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC CORSETS AND BELTS. 


Corsets, $1, $1.50, $2, $3. Belts, $3. Nursing Corset, $1.50. Abdominal Corset, $3. 


Probably, never since the paventien of Corsets, has so large a demand been created as now 
extete for_ Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets and Belts. Over three thousand families in the 
ty of New York alone are now wearing them daily. Every Man and Woman, 
well or ill, should daily wear either the Corset or Belt. 


OUR CORSETS ARE DOUBLE-STITCHED AND WILL NOT RIP. 


If you have any pain, ache, or ill-feeling from any cause, if you seem “pretty well,” yet lack energy and 
do not “feel up to the mark,” if you suffer from disease, we beg you to at once try these remarkable curatives. 
They cannot and do not injure like medicine. Always doing good, never harm. There is no shock or sensation 
felt in wearing them. There is no waiting a long time for results: electro-magnetism acts quickly; generally 
the first week, more frequently the first day, and often even during the first hour they are worn, their wonder- 
ful curative powers are felt. very mail br ings us testimonial!s /ike the following: 








The mind becomes active, the 
nerves and sluggish circulation 
are stimulated, and all the olde 
time health and good feeling 
comes back. They are con- 
structed on scientific princi- 
yes, imparting an exhilarat- 
ng, health-giving current to 
the ‘whole sy stem. Professional 
men assert that there is hardly 
a disease which Electricity or 
Magnetism may not benefit or 
cure, and they daily practise 
the same, as your own physi- 
cian will inform you. 


THE CELEBRATED Dr. W.A 
HAMMOND, of New York, for- 
merly Surgeon-General of the 
U Army, lately lectured 
upon this subject, and advised 
all medical men to make trial 
of these agencies, describing at 
the same time most remarkable 
cures he had made, even in 
cnses which would seem hope 
ess, 


Hollis Centre, Me.4 

I suffered severely from back 

trouble for years, and found 

no relief till I wore Dr. Scott's 

Electric Corsets. They cured 

me, and I would not be without 
them. Mrs. H. D. BENSON. 








Memphis, Tenn. 
Dr. Scott's Electric Corsets 
have given me much relief. I 
suffered four years with breast 
trouble, without finding any 
benefit from other remedies. 
They are invaluable. 
Mrs. JAS, CAMPBELL, 


DeWitt. N. Y. 

I have an invalid sister who 

had not been dressed for a 

year. She has worn Dr. Scott's 

“Electric Corsets for two weeks, 

and is nowable to be dressed 
and sit up most of the time. 

MELVA J. DoE, 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
I found Dr. Scott's Electric 
Corsets possessed miraculous 
power in opera and in- 
vizorating my enfeebled body, 
\. and the Hair rush had a magic 
© effect on my scalp. 
: rs. T. E. SNYDER, 
Faney Goods Dealer. 


The Corsets do not differ in 
appearance from those usually 
worn; we substitute our flat 
steel magnetods in place of the 
ordinary corset steels, These 
Corsets are nearly all equally 
charged, differing chiefly in 
quality and design. They are 
elegant in shape a nish, 
made after the best French 
pattern, and warranted satis 
actory in every respect. Our 
Belts for both gents and ladics 
are the genuine Dr. Scott's, and 
are reliable. 








So. So. Abington, Mass. 

Dr. Seott — My sister and I 
are very much_ pleased with 
— Electric Corsets. They 
hg given us great satisfac- 
For weak stomach and 
Mo Eh. they are unexcel- 
led. I have felt uncommonly 
well since wearing them, and 





NEWARK, N. Y. 
Dr. Scott's Electric Corsets 


The prices are as follows: $1, 
: have entirely cured me of muse 


$1.50, $2 and $3 for the Corsets 


and $3 each for the Belts. The Ccular rheumatism, and aisoof a can confidently recommend 
accompanying cut represents severe case of pene: them. FLO . COLE. 
our $3 Abdominal Satteen Cor- M L. ¢. ENCER, 


set. We have also a beautiful French-sha ed wat | 
Corset at $3 and a short satteen Corset at The $1 
and $1.50 goods are made of fine Jean, UL, in sh hape, 
strong and durable. Nursing Corset, $1.50: Misses’, 75. 
All - double stitched. Gent’s and Ladies’ Belts, $3 | ti 
each; Ladies’ Abdominal Supporter,an invaluable ar- | 
ticle. $12. We make all these Corsets in dove and 
white only. They are sent out in a handsome box, ac- 


Niles, Mich. 
Dr. Seott’s Electric Corsets have cured me of acute 
dyspepsia, from which A had euttared Sor Stas 3 years. 
ir Brush cures_my headache every 

~Ay a Mrs. WM. H. PEAK. 


Princeton, Minn. 
com, Corsets have accomplished wonders in my 


companied by a silver-plated compass. by which the | reviously ineapacitated, and could not 
Electro-Magietic influence can be tested. We will help - fe V have worn your C ‘orsets now for two 
send either kind to any address, post-paid, on re-| weeks, and I am able to be up and around helping todo 


ceipt of price, with % cents added for packing and 
registration, and we guarantee safe delivery into your 
hands, Remit in Post-office Money-order, Draft, 
Check, or in Currency by Registered Letter at our risk. 
In ordering, kindly mention COMPANION and state 
exact size of corset usually worn. 

Make all remittances vazane to GEO. A. SCOTT, 
e BROADWAY, NEW YOR 

B.—Each article is ee with the English coat- 

WF nt wy and the name of the Pro: prietors, THE PALL | 
MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIAT TION, 


Dr. Septty. Biostrie . Mate pean, 98 .00, 150, 


Scott's h_ Brush cents; yoo} bi PROTECTOR. 
ELECTRIC WAI CURLER, 50 cts.; L LUNG AND NE RVE INVIGORATORS, $5 & $10. 


The Dry Goods Trade supplied by H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., New York, Sole Wholesale Agents. Remit- 
tances for single articles and applications for Canvassing Agents’ Terms must be made 
ONLY & come 4 SCOTT, Wo. 842 Broadway, New York. 


A GREAT SUCCESS. gplenaialy. aS Tised and beat ne — we = | emarket LIBERAL 


friends are astonished. With 
JULIA J, MCFARLAND, 


housework, etc. 


My 
many thanks, etc., 


Streator, Ills. 
Dr. Scott—Your Electric Corsets are beautiful in ap- 
arance, wonderful in effect, and elegant in fit and 
nish. M. J. BRIGGS. 


2121 Henrietta St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. Scott—Your Corset has cu me of rheuma- 
‘ tism of a eng the kidneys. W. H. UPJOHN. 


$3.00; Flesh Brushes, $3.00;Dr. 
$3.00 





aired and nickeled. SECOND- HAND 
BICYCLES Guns and Revolvers taken in exch 





PAY, QUICK SALES. om tony once, Geo. A. Scott, 842 B’d’y, N. Y. 


TBiabed Benvetin Aw HI 





Eat 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878, 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 








f 4small cupful of 


OLASSES 


or Slrained HOWE 
add Bheagpentale 


Fereny DAV \s? 


IN 
LIER 


and Take offer 
Vga — of 


the ac ee you 


Wi Curé 






M2. 
ek cures . 
oyihhthewia » 





STOVE POLISH 











For Beaut R$ Polish, Saving Labor, Cleanli 
ness, Dura eapness, 
MORSE B Proprietors, Can 





tor, Mass. 





